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Boulder Dam—the White Heli for Tires 


ust when every one believed that automobile tires were “good 
J ersten any one good tire was as good as another—Kelly- 
Springfield engineers emerged from their laboratories with a 
sensational announcement. 

By new processes, new materials, new methods they had devel- 
oped a tire that definitely checks ““Fatigue”—Science’s name for the 
cause of tire-wear and failure. It wasn’t theory. They had the proof. 

Announced to the nation through advertising designed to reach 
every car and truck owner in every corner of the country, the new 
Fatigue-proof tires have received the greatest ovation known to the 
tire industry for years. On the fleets of tire-killing industries, on 
the speeding cars of highway patrols, on the cars of busy people who 
“use up” tires, the new Fatigue-proofs are breaking all records for 
mileage and safety—proving themselves “Tires that never get tired.” 

Proving again that a fine product and powerful advertising 
do make a great team. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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BUYERS shop where 
they have CHOICE 


NEWSPAPER’S ability to move merchandise is in 

direct proportion to its acceptance as the community 
market place—and seldom is a single metropolitan 
newspaper the recognized market for all types of 
merchandise. One paper in a city may lead in automo- 
tive advertising .... another has the Want Ads.... and 
still another may be the department store market place. 


In Milwaukee, however, The Journal is the one big 
market place for all kinds of products at all prices, 
the only newspaper with a complete display of what 
retailers, manufacturers and classified advertisers are 
offering. Naturally, it has attracted the buying-minded 
men and women who want the merchandise news as 
well as front page news. 


It is this habitual buying readership, plus thorough 
coverage, which makes The Milwaukee Journal one of 
the “sellingest” newspapers in the land. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


ty) $2 
_itmte. & s ee Oe ee 











National Representatives O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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doba into Action, Even Now 
1unity 
olitan It Was During the Bank Moratorium That Knox Applied This Test, 
i and Here Is What Happened 
yes of 
tomo- By F. H. Montgomery 
= and President, The Knox Hat Company 
place. AT sales in our nine factory- gan with a talk I had with the 
owned stores, during the manager of our retail stores. We 
1e big month of March, 1933, topped sales were talking about what could be 
: in those same stores for March, done to force this business off dead 
rices, 1932. What with the bank mora-_ center; to shock it into enthusiastic 
what torium, plus the fact that March action. The manager was insistent 
had something like twenty- six days that style and color—the two big 
rs are of rain, that record is worthy of elements of hat promotion—would 
1inded notice. 7 ; not turn the trick. He gave it as 
Naturally, it wasn’t something his opinion that something more 
PWS as that simply happened. It came than “good merchandise,” some- 
about as a direct result of a new’ thing over and above proper style 
idea that we began working on al- and color was needed to exert the 
most a year ago. Because this test necessary leverage. 
rough so conclusively proved the sales That seemed to leave only one 
one of value of that idea, our twenty- thing—proper fit. We decided to 


[AL 
if 








his plan. 





ERE is a homely “how-to” recital of how the ninety-five- 
year-old Knox Hat Company forced its business off dead 
center at about the most difficult time that could be imagined— 
the banking moratorium of unhappy memory. Mr. Montgomery 

has revealed to the readers of Printers’ Ink the full details of 
If it can supply an idea to general business at this 
crucial time, when alert merchandisers are hunting for workable 
ideas as never before, he is more than willing. 








New Ideas Can Shock Business 


eight salesmen are now on the road 
presenting it to our 3,000 dealers 
and to hundreds of prospects, for 
the fall season. 
am referring to the Knox 
“Ovalized Sixteenths.” This new 
shaping and sizing plan has created 
more conversation than anything 
we have attempted in our history 
—and Knox dates back ninety-five 
years. 
The train of thought which re- 
sulted in our present procedure be- 


make a study of head sizes, to see 
where it might lead us. As it hap- 
pens, we were ideally situated to 
make an analysis of this kind, for 
the reason that we had records go- 
ing back many years giving the 
head sizes of thousands of people. 
Out of that study came two basic 
facts: 1. That men’s heads take 
three shapes—regular oval, wide 
oval, and long oval; whereas, be- 
fore the advent of Ovalized Six- 
teenths, all hats but custom hats 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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were made in one composite shape. 
2. That a man whose head size 
called for 7 1/16 could not be cor- 
rectly fitted with a 7 or a 7%. 

Here, we felt, in this angle of 
accurate fit and consequent head 
comfort, was something that we 
could develop to give the Knox 
line a feature sufficiently distinctive 
to provide a powerful advertising 
and selling talking point. We 
would make our hats in the three 
oval shapes and in sixteenth sizes. 
It meant spending considerable 
money at the factory. It also meant 
breaking with precedent. We de- 
cided to chance it. 

But irrespective of how good 
the idea might be, it would have 
to be dramatized if it were to 
make any sort of impression. How 
could we sum up the story without 
going into detailed explanations? 
How could we make a word pic- 
ture of it that would leave a strong 
mental record in the minds of 
those who saw it? 


Concentrating the 
Idea in a Phrase 


In a hundred words we could 
tell the story nicely. But a hun- 
dred word message doesn’t lend it- 
self to the dramatic treatment that 
was a vital essential. And at this 
point our advertising agency came 
to the rescue with a suggestion 
that was a “natural” in every 
sense of that theatrical expression. 
“Ovalized Sixteenths” was adopted 
at once as the magic phrase that 
would identify the new Knox pro- 
ductions. 

With this much settled, the next 
point was the introduction of the 
new line. We reasoned that with 
a feature so radical as this, our 
salesmen would have to be fortified 
with facts and figures. Therefore, 
we concluded that the thing to do 
was to test it out, this spring, in 
our own stores, all of which are 
located in New York, and in two 
well-known Boston and Chicago 
stores. The test would put our 
salesmen in the proper frame of 
mind; it would give them sales 
arguments that could not be re- 
futed; it would uncover any possi- 
ble defects in the plan. 

In the middle of February the 
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Speaking of “Ovland Sicoets 





tons ovat wet orn, 


Even if you take an Eighth 
and don’t need a Sixteenth 
you still need to be 
‘Ovalized” 

The sub-diwision of Knox sizcs into SIXTEENTHS is for the ben 
eft of men who are uncomfortable in an EIGHTH but you 


still need a hat OVALIZED to conform to your particular type of 
head, regardless of its size 


Science puts all heads into three types Ye. 


Long Oval, Wide Oval and Oval... but the 
heretofore all types have been put into one hat! ... you got a com- 
posite oval that belonged to everybody... Tadey Kwox Groes You 
the Owe That Belongs to You! 





These OVALIZED Knox Hats don’t have to be pulled out of 
at style to conform to the head... the shape is built in by us 
$42) instead of broken in and the style ruined by you. .. it 
is conforms the style lines to the headlines, without pulling, 
FD withour padding, without pressure and without exceptional 


. 
NEW KNOX MODELS for SPRING 


. 
Silk Lived at 5 and more 


FUPTH AVENUE © ame BROADWAY. «+ 


bh STREET state tow 


MADISON AVE « om & BROADWAY & LIBERTY 
eve He pay an * 


“Ovalized Sixteenths” is the phrase 
hit upon to identify the new Knox 
productions 


campaign broke with full pages in 
newspapers. Our stores and the 
two other Boston and Chicago 
stores had been stocked, the sales- 
people properly trained to sell the 
new line, display material had been 
prepared, and everything was ship- 
shape for the spring drive. 

It was not long, however, before 
the State bank moratoriums were 
coming thick and fast. And just 
about the time the spring hat sea- 
son ordinarily hits its stride, the 
national moratorium was declared. 
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onths” Among Advertising Incentives in Rhode Island 
' “ EMPLOYMENT — 

ECORDS SHARPEST| |, 4 

INGREASE IN YE4Rs| | Moore Work 


R. I. Manufacturing Em- 


ployment in April: 5.5% 


10 P. 
®r Cent. Gain for 12-Month|Go} above March; 12.9% above 





Period Greatest Since Hey April ’32 (revised). 
” Day of Prosperity, Electric Power used: 
— 6.4% above March; 12.1% 


Can eens ee OY 


TEXTILE TRADES LEAD way|jog, 200V® APril ’S2. 


\@ : More Sales 


0 Vow Providence department store sales for 

April, $1,390,000; 21.9% above March. 
Compared with April ’32: 

Prov. Sales -5.2%. U.S. Sales -9.0%. 


Journal-Bulletin More Building 


FAMILIES: R. I. building contracts for April higher 
In Rhode Island than a year ago. Residential building 
OuT highest since October °31. 
2 a.3 
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oom letin, for April higher than March, 
Chicago A. B.C. CITY higher than a year ago, and 6.2% above 
he sales- April ’29. 
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“| Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 
ns were | Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 
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Here was a test for a new idea 
which, if successfully met, would 
leave no doubt concerning its basic 
soundness. 

I have already said that our 
March sales topped those of the 
previous year. But that is only 
part of the story. The other part 
is that our advertising, which con- 
tinued in smaller space, was pro- 
ducing direct sales. In other words, 
it acted like department store copy, 
bringing men into our stores and, 
what is more, bringing them in 
with “Ovalized Sixteenths” on 
their tongues. 

The advertising created an un- 
usual amount of conversation 
among the public. Men examined 
the illustrations to see in which of 
the three head shapes their own 
craniums fitted. They discussed the 
merits of the new sizes. 

It is interesting to note that, at 
the start, we got an unusual num- 
ber of “hard-to-fit” men. That was 
to be expected. Our newspaper 
advertising almost encouraged it, 
because we purposely made a hard 
drive on poor fits. 


No Pussyfooting 
in the Copy 


Our copy minced no words. 
“Knox introduces ‘Ovalized Six- 
teenths’—the first hats ever made 
to fit the way your head is made,” 
was the heading. “Nature produces 
three basic head shapes—Long 
Oval, Wide Oval and Oval ... 
and this is to announce that Knox 
and Nature are now in business 
together . . . but that isn’t all. In 
addition to three grand divisions in 
head shapes, Knox now introduces 
a sweeping sub-division in hat sizes 
. . . Knox has literally junked the 
traditions of an industry to give 
you that in-between fit that sepa- 
rates an eighth from a headache 
high-pressure selling can no 
longer justify tight pressure hats 
... what you want is a hat that 
won’t interfere with the circulation 
of the blood and Knox is first to 
put such hats in circulation.” 
Those excerpts clearly indicate 
that we did not pussyfoot in our 
advertising. We were convinced 
that we had something worth 
shouting about and we did. 
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We then assembled our salesmen 
in group meetings at New York 
and Chicago for a two-day session. 
We gave the men the history of 
the development. We had them 
try on the hats. We took them into 
our retail stores and showed them 
how the idea was going over. We 
showed them how it was being ad- 
vertised and how it would be ad- 
vertised this fall in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Then we gave them a demon- 
stration of something brand new in 
the hat industry—a slide film with 
which each man was to be equipped 
for road work. The film tells, by 
word and picture, hovy the “Oval- 
ized Sixteenths” idea originated, 
why it is meritorious and how it is 
to be sold by the salesman in the 
retail store. 

Frankly, not all of our men en- 
thused over the slide projector 
idea. Most of our salesmen have 
been with us for years. They are 
accustomed to sell in a certain 
way. The slide film involved a 
new method and some were in- 
clined to question it. But we have 
had nothing but enthusiastic com- 
ments ever since the men have been 
on the road. 

Our salesmen work on the hotel 
sample room plan. Their big job 
is to get the buyer to leave his 
store and visit their display at the 
hotel. The slide film has helped 
in at least two ways: It has been 
something of an inducement to get 
buyers to make the trip to the 
hotel. Second, by showing it at 
the store, when circumstances in- 
dicate that to be necessary, it has 
led to sample room appointments. 
Furthermore, the showing has en- 
abled our salesmen to get the in- 
terest of other executives in addi- 
tion to the buyer. They have been 
able to give valuable group show- 
ings and to educate retail sales- 
people. 

We also furnished our salesmen 
with a kit which contains samples 
of newspaper advertisements, clip- 
pings about our plan taken from 
the trade press and elsewhere, a 
broadside and a form which helps 
the salesman to make up a model 
order. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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“Ding” Snubs Park dieing: | 


Jay “Ding” Darling Has Spurned Many a Flattering 
New York Inducement 


ARTOONISTS love Park 

Avenue pent-houses, but 
“Ding” snubbed them; he pre- 
fers to live on a hillside com- 
manding the Raccoon River in 
lowa, to work in his studio in 
The Register and Tribune build- 
ing in Des Moines. Jay 
(“Ding”) Darling has spurned 
many a flattering New York 
inducement. 


From his hinterland lookout 
post Mr. Darling sees the na- 
tional scene more clearly, wields 
a powerful influence that is 
national, even international. 
His cartoons appear in approxi+ 
mately 100 newspapers; in 
Iowa, exclusively in The Des 
Moines Register. 

Of the cartoons reprinted by 
Time in its political cartoon 
supplement 2 weeks before the 
last election, 4 out of 20 were 
“Ding’s.” Talburt (Washington 
News) and Kirby (New York 
W orld-T elegram) were runners- 
up with 3 each. 


Pulitzer Prize 
Winner 

“The Good Old U. S. A.” is 
the title of the cartoon which 
won “Ding” the Pulitzer Award 
in 1924. His famed cartoon “The 
Heck with That New Deal 
Stuff” on the morning of last 
November 9, reduced the blood 
pressure of both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

230,000 Iowa husbands and 
wives begin the day (every day) 
by reading “Ding’s” cartoons on 
the front page of The Des 
Moines Register. Before the day 
is ended a half million Iowans 
have read and discussed it. 
Standard opener for an Iowa 
conversation: “Did you see 
‘Ding’s’ cartoon this morning?” 
The answer is always “Yes!” 


Cartoonist J. N. “Ding” Darling 


Cartoons aren’t everything 
these Register and Tribune read- 
ers absorb. They also read ad- 
vertisements, and most of them 
still are spending money*, mil- 
lions of it every year for prod- 
ucts advertised in The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 
Editorial 
Merit 

And these readers... more of 
them than in the 1929 peak... 
are attracted to The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune through 
editorial merit alone . . . with- 
out premiums, insurance poli- 
cies, circulation contests or sub- 
scription price reductions. “The 
cream of Iowa’s buying power!” 





*They spent $2,500,000 for Des 
Moines Register and Tribune sub- 
scriptions last year. 
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eadership 


UNAFFECTED BY 
DEPRESSION ... 


Brerx Rassit Motassss, for the 
past fifteen years the national sales 
leader, has in 1930, 1931 and 1932 
maintained its sales volume unaffected by 
depresston and extended its leadership 
within its industry. 

...A client since 1920. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 
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Seven Swedes in a Swamp 


How the Burma-Vita Company Developed and Will Introduce a 
New Product 


By C. M. Odell 


President, Burma-Vita Company 


[Epirorra, Note: C. M. Odell, 
president, Burma-Vita Company, 
put Burma-Shave on the market in 
1926. Sales that year were $25,000. 

In five years he had run sales 
up to $385,000. No salesmen have 
been used, the advertising never 
urges people to buy. Automobilists 
have come to know the six little 
signs painted red and white, placed 
one hundred feet apart, each sign 
part of a roadside continued story 
in jingles. They are good humored. 
Started near the town of Albert 


Lea in Minnesota, they now appear 
in thirty-four States. 

“You don’t have to high pressure 
the public to make them buy” is 
one of Mr. Odell’s firm beliefs. 

When Printers’ INK heard that 
this original advertiser and mer- 
chandiser had worked out a new 
product by unusual methods, an in- 
terview was sought under a title 
which seemed to click. But Mr. 
Odell did such a fine job in the 
letter he wrote, that it runs here in 
his own words. 





Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Replying to your favor of May 
8, will say that “Seven Swedes in 
a Swamp” is certainly a title with 
a punch to it. Note that you want 
some material for an article in 
Printers’ INK under the above 
title. So here goes: 

In the spring of 1926 we con- 
ceived the idea that there might be 
in the world some chemical, essen- 
tial oil, synthetic, aromatic or nat- 
ural derivative, fixed oil, or some- 
thing which when applied to the 
skin would be more effective in 
keeping off mosquitoes than the 
standard time honored preparations 
which are composed mostly of oil 
of citronella, cedar, and penny- 
royal or the vile concoctions con- 
taining oil of birch tar and grease. 

Therefore in order to get the 
viewpoint of the mosquitoes, we 
purchased an ounce of everything 
in the world, hired a number of 
Swedish gentlemen (their numbers 
varied at different times on account 
of desertion—seven is a fair aver- 
age), and on the 2nd day of June, 
1926, we started asking the large 
and active mosquitoes found in a 
swamp north of Minneapolis what 
they thought of the smells and 
odors we had collected from the 
four corners of the world. 


We became tremendously inter- 
10 


ested in this and have kept up the 
work every summer since. The 
result of all this experimental work 
is B-V Mosquito Chaser which has 
the following characteristics : 

1. It is very easy on, and we 
believe, beneficial to the skin. 

2. It is absolutely non greasy and 
washes off readily with cold water. 

3. All of our tests show that it 
keeps mosquitoes off absolutely for 
a period exceeding one and one-half 
hours with a further partial pro- 
tection for a couple of hours more. 

4. Its delicate aromatic odor re- 
minds one of the best of the high- 
grade toilet preparations. 

The writer has always had a 
feeling that any new product to 
justify its existence should be the 
result of real scientific research 
and should constitute an improve- 
ment over existing products. Other- 
wise it has no place on an already 
overcrowded market and further- 
more is difficult to market because 
too great a burden is thrown upon 
the advertising put back of it. A 
product which has real merit car- 
ries with it a customer good-will 
which furnishes the margin neces- 
sary for successful marketing. 

Of course, in the progress of this 
experimental work many interest- 
ing things have happened. I will 
never forget one day when our 
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head chemist tried oil of mirbane 
on one of these thin-skinned Swed- 
ish gentlemen with disastrous re- 
sults. He went out of that swamp 
with strides which would make 
Nurmi envious. He may be still 
running for all I know. He never 
came back for his pay. 

I really think that these workers 
are a lot of unsung heroes. They 
were bitten by mosquitoes thou- 
sands of times and the most of 
them stuck it through to the end of 
each season having become really 
interested in what we were trying 
to accomplish. 

Naturally in the progress of this 
work we have run across a great 
many materials which have proved 
their worth as deterrents. Some of 
them have been too expensive to 
use, most of them have been too 
hard on the skin or have had an 
objectionable odor. I feel that in 
our present formula we have a 
preparation which combines all the 
desirable elements in a preparation 
of this kind and I have no doubt 
that when the public finds out about 


+ 


Ricketts Heads Department for 


Benton & Bowles 

A major department further to study 
the subject of copy testing and other 
copy research work has been created by 
Benton & Bowles, New York advertising 
agency, co-incident with the appointment 
of William B. Ricketts, formerly director 
of research of Cowan & Dengler, New 
York. Mr. Ricketts will work as the 
personal assistant of Chester Bowles. 

Mr. Ricketts was for six years in 
charge of marketing and research in the 
Chicago offices of J. Walter Thompson, 
and has been associated with Cowan & 
Dengler for the last three years. 


C. A. Churan with 
Paris & Peart 


Charles A. Churan has joined the staff 
of Paris & Peart, New York advertising 
agency, as copy writer. He formerly 
was with the Gotham Advertising Com- 
pany and later with Young & Rubicam, 
ne. 








“Liberty” Appoints Wehmeyer 


Karl Wehmeyer has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of Viberty, 
New York. For the last five years he 
was associated with Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn as an account representa- 
tive. Previously he was connected with 
the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. 
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it we shall enjoy a successful turn- 
over. 

This is a seasonable item and is 
going to be difficult to advertise 
for that reason. About the time 
your advertising gets going, mos- 
quitoes leave for the season. 

I trust the above will give you 
sufficient to work on for your 


article. 
C. M. ObeELt, 
President. 


P. S. If you want to give yourself 
“full scope,” as Dean Pattee of the 
Minnesota Law School used to say, 
you might start off this way: To 
the north of Minneapolis in the 
land of Hiawatha lies a dark and 
forbidding place known as Tschida’s 
Swamp, in whose miasmic depths 
the mosquito hums her song of 
death, the hoot owl utters her un- 
earthly cry and night lingers all 
day long in the branches of the fir 
tree. (The details of Tschida’s hor- 
rible death, being attacked by mos- 
quitoes, may be enlarged on if you 
desire. ) 


+ 


Made Radio Director, 
Gotham Agency 


Kenneth Fickett has joined the Gotham 
Advertising Company, New York, as 
radio director. ¢ was at one time with 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Later he joined the former Ties adio 
Program Corporation, then the Adams 
Broadcasting Service. 





Scripps-Howard Advances 
Matson 


Carlton K. Matson has been appointed 
editor of the Scripps-Howard, Columbus, 
Ohio Bureau. He had been chief editorial 
writer of the Cleveland Press, editor of 
the Buffalo Times and, at one time, was 
advertising manager of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. 





To Direct Pacific Finance 
Advertising 


The Pacific Finance Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has appointed Bowman- 
Deute-Cummings, Inc., San Francisco 
advertising agency, to handle its adver- 
tising. 


Has Razor Blade Account 

The Marathon Razor Blade Company, 
Inc., Irvington, N. J., has appointed 
Leon A. Friedman, New York, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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"a World-wide Travel and Resort information is given daily to the 
public absolutely free of charge by The Indianapolis News Travel 

nces and Resort Bureau. The services rendered by the Bureau and the 
furtherance of public interest by the Travel and Resort news feature 

upeiatad page appearing every Saturday in The News, offer advertisers in 

editorial these classifications a perfect tie-up for their advertising. 
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Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St, J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Multiply by 
642,000 


AKE for example, any thoroughly typical New York 
family. Recognize them as human beings. 
Understand their likes, their needs, their fears, their 
emotions, their wants. Find out what moves them 
to buy. Then multiply that family by 642,000— 
recognizing that there is one common denominator 
for them all—THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 
.. + For all 642,000 of these families read The Journal 
every evening. All 642,000 of them READ The Journal 
as no other group of readers reads its newspaper. This 
constitutes a yardstick of dual importance: a yard- 
stick of numbers, first, but more than that, a measure 
of the voltage of the hearing your advertising gets. 


New York’s BEST READ Evening Paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF LOUISVILLE 





SOAP - - 


ECAUSE of its advan- 

tageous location as a dis- 
tribution center, the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company has 
chosen Clarksville, Indiana, 
just across the river from Lou- 
isville, as the site of one of 
their giant plants. Here they 
manufacture Palmolive Soap, 
Octagon laundry and toilet 
soaps and Super Suds. 


This is one of the important 
plants located in Greater Louis- 
ville which contribute to the in- 
C + 2 dustrial stability of this section. 
EeBagrm Louisville is one of the large in- 
dustrial centers of the Middle 
Greater Louisville and its rich West and is surrounded by a 
OA aac mtectively reacbea «6 'ich:~=Cmarket in Kentucky and 
at one low cost throuch a sin- Southern Indiana. 


ele medium— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Markets Newspapers, Inc. -t- Audit Bureau of Circu!ations 





REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Are Associations Prepared to Pay 
the Price? 


Government Partnership Has a Splendid Sound, but Co-operative Groups 
Must Guard Against Dropping Important Activities 


By C. B. 


HE Administration’s sudden 

interest in trade associations 
may be one of the worst things 
that has ever happened to the trade 
association movement. 

This should, but probably won’t 
be a chastening thought for the 
small but vocative group of asso- 
ciation executives who, unaccus- 
tomed to the pleasant warmth of 
the spotlight which has been so 
unexpectedly thrown upon them, 
are issuing statements which indi- 
cate that either they or the Admin- 
istration doesn’t know what it is 
all about. 

Back in September, 1931, Owen 
D. Young, commenting upon the 
Swope Plan just after it had been 
presented by its author, said: 

“Anyhow, the question is whether 
the people who are calling for 
economic planning really mean 
what they say. Are they willing to 
surrender their individual freedom 
to the extent necessary to execute 
a plan? 

“It is fruitless to demand unified 
action by a large number of in- 
dustrial units and by the individ- 
uals connected with them and 
expect to retain for each unit and 
each individual the same freedom 
and the same kind of initiative 
which existed before the plan was 
made. 

“Too many people who speak of 
the matter seem to think that we 
can have an effective plan without 
paying anything for it. They are 
all for the advantages of the plan, 
but they refuse to pay the price.” 

Mr. Young’s words apply very 
nicely to the present situation. Un- 
doubtedly trade associations can 
perform a splendid service for the 
Government and for industry gen- 
erally. 

Industry planning is inconceiv- 
able without their co-operation. The 
question is whether they are will- 


Larrabee 


ing to pay the price which is bound 
to be exacted if they go into co- 
operation with the Government on 
industrial planning without a thor- 
ough consideration of the draw- 
backs as well as the advantages. 

One of the truly charming qual- 
ities of the trade association move- 
ment has been its diversity. The 
Trade Association Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States issues a pamphlet 
called, “Trade Association Activi- 
ties.” In this it is shown that 500 
co-operative groups in the United 
States engage in some sixty-eight 
activities. To add to the interest 
of the picture it is to be noted 
that a number of these activities 
in turn divide themselves into four 
or five different sub-activities. 


Many Merely Report 
“Progress” 


If we were to go behind the scenes, 
of course, we should find that many 
of these so-called association activi- 
ties begin and end with the ap- 
pointment of a committee which 
may or may not make an annual 
report of progress. (For the bene- 
fit of the uninitiated, “progress” is 
a word originated by Parliamen- 
tarians as a synonym for “inac- 
tion.” ) 

The fact remains, however, that 
it will be possible to find for every 
activity at least one or two asso- 
ciations that take it seriously and 
really do something about it. 

This all means, of course, that 
the association movement comprises 
one of the most fluid, variegated 
phenomena of our business life. 

Anyone who has given careful 
reading to the pronouncements that 
have come out of Washington will 
see that the Government is not in- 
terested in sixty-eight or even 
twenty-eight different activities. 
Primarily, it seems, the Adminis- 
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tration looks to the trade associa- 
tions to assist in the movement for 
stabilization of industry. 

This, in turn, means that what 
the Government expects from trade 
associations is co-operation in han- 
dling those difficult problems that 
cluster around over-production and 
under-profits. These, incidentally, 
make up a very small part of the 
sixty-eight activities listed in the 
Chamber of Commerce pamphlet. 


Getting Down to 
Reality 


Let us now descend from the 
rarefied heights where each asso- 
ciation sets itself up as being ready 
to go any time the Government 
gives the word; let us descend from 
these heights to reality. 

Let us, for instance, read from 
“Can Business Govern Itself?” by 
Edgar L. Heermance. 

Says Mr. Heermance: “There 
are in the United States about 500 
trade associations of manufactur- 
ers, representing perhaps 1,000 
fairly distinct lines of products. 
Fifty out of the thousand, cer- 
tainly not more than that, are pre- 
pared for the budgeting of produc- 
tion in some form. Other trade 
associations are partly prepared to- 
day, or may be reorganized for the 
task.” 

Taking Mr. Heermance at his 
word it becomes obvious that many 
associations are all ready to go for 
a nice automobile ride and are 
lacking only an automobile, gaso- 
line and oil. 

Turn again, for a moment, to the 
Chamber of Commerce pamphlet. 
Activity No. 60 is listed as “Sta- 
tistics.’ We find there that out of 
227 manufacturers’ associations, 
sixty- nine list statistics as an ac- 
tivity. Turn to Activity No. 52, 
“Research, Technical.” Here thirty- 
nine out of 227 associations are 
listed. Under “Research, Market” 
are twenty-seven associations. Un- 
der “Surveys, Industrial” are nine 
associations and under “Surveys, 
Distribution” fourteen. 

Now, unless I badly misread the 
Government’s intentions, the ac- 
tivities just listed are almost essen- 
tial to any decent form of indus- 
trial planning. Before we can set 
up any figures on production or 
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costs, we have got to have the 
mechanism to get these figures. 
How many associations today are 
equipped to get good, reliable 
figures ? 

One pat answer to this question 
has been, “Why, of course, we can 
go to the United States Census.” 

For that matter, we can go to 
the Old Farmers’ Almanac or the 
Book of Job. The only source of 
correct figures on production, costs 
and profits are coming from in- 
dustry itself and no set of figures 
such as those prepared for the 
United States Census are going to 
be reliable, accurate or inclusive, 
owing to the inevitable individual- 
ity of each industry’s problems. 

It should be fairly obvious, there- 
fore, that except for a compara- 
tively small number of leading 
trade groups, associations are not 
ready to give the kind of co-opera- 
tion that is essential for industry 
planning. 

Nor can the mechanism for 
gaining these figures be set up 
overnight. Study the work of those 
courageous associations that have, 
in the face of discouragement not 
only from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission but also from executives 
within their own industry, gone 
ahead and set up such statistical in- 
formation. Ask these associations 
how long it takes to really do a 
job of budgeting and planning. 

Furthermore, ask them some- 
thing about the dangers of going 
ahead rapidly with half-baked fig- 
ures. Then you will begin to 
realize why some of the hasty of- 
fers of co-operation made by a 
few association executives raise a 
danger signal for the whole asso- 
ciation movement. 


The Danger in Scrapping 
Long Standing Plans 


A greater danger, however, is 
most likely to come when associa- 
tions will be tempted to junk pro- 
grams of long standing in order to 
take up activities which fit into 
what the Government wants. What 
is wanted, however, many are not 
prepared to give. 

The 1932 award of the American 
Trade Association Executives for 
outstanding service to industry was 
awarded to that excellent associa- 
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tion, 

Inc. 

The official citation reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The award is given to The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, George A. 
Sloan, president, for its great ac- 
complishments among one of the 
important basic industries of the 
United States, for its persistent 
and constructive methods in the 
elimination of undesirable working 
conditions for its thousands of em- 
ployees; for its introduction of 
modern cost accounting in cotton 
mills; for its development and 
promotion of new uses for cotton 
and cotton products; and for the 
example it set to American busi- 
ness of a trade association which is 
helpful to industry and public 
alike.” 

Honorable mention was given to 
the Tanners’ Council of America. 
In its brief submitted to the 
A. T. A. E. the Tanners’ Council 
listed seven phases of the general 
program as follows: 

1.. The improvement of raw ma- 
terial. 

2. The control of credit. 

3. Scientific research in the 
leather industry through the Tan- 
ners’ Council Research Laboratory. 

4. Accounting and statistical pro- 
grams. 

5. Color and style program. 

6. Proper branding of merchan- 
dise. 

7. Public relations. 

These two associations are picked 
out because they have demonstrably 
been doing a good job during one 
of the toughest periods of associa- 
tion history. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute ac- 
tivities in bettering working con- 
ditions and in developing cost ac- 
counting fit in perfectly with what 
the Government wants. 

On the other hand the Institute 
cannot possibly afford to overlook 
the importance of its promotional 
program. If it were to throw that 
overboard it would lose the benefit 
of some years of continued effort 
and the very job that it set out to 
do in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment would be defeated as the 
stabilization of employment might 
be upset by the loss of the stimula- 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
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tion given by the promotion pro- 
gram. 

Nor can the Tanners’ Council af- 
ford to give up its efforts toward 
improvement of raw material, the 
development of a color and style 
program and the proper branding 
of merchandise. These are all so 
closely woven into the fabric of in- 
dustrial planning that they cannot 
be avoided 

A number of association execu- 
tives have stated, publicly and pri- 
vately, that the new partnership 
with Government will not mean 
curtailment of any activities. More 
power to them! May their ex- 
ample be followed by other asso- 
ciations. 

Looking over the sixty-eight ac- 
tivities listed in the Chamber of 
Commerce pamphlet, a reader will 
find that a number of these activi- 
ties are apparently minor in impor- 
tance. Yet it is very difficult to 
point to any single activity and say 
that it is unimportant for all in- 
dustries that have associations 
within them. 


A Decision Demanding 
Thought 


No one will question the fact that 
the Government is offering trade 
associations a great opportunity 
nor is there any question that the 
associations have much to offer the 
Government. 

On the other hand, association 
executives will do well to sit them- 
selves down and decide how much 
they will have to pay and how 
much they are willing to pay as 
their share of the partnership with 
Government. 

If they make the mistake of 
eliminating or letting up on those 
activities which, in many cases, 
have been responsible for carrying 
them through the depression period 
they will find one day to their 
sorrow that the cost of giving 
this co-operation has been far, far 
too high. 

The Government is offering as- 
sociations their proper place in the 
sun. It is up to trade groups to 
demonstrate that they are capable 
of accepting that place—and con- 
ducting themselves for the greater 
welfare of business. 
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Mobiloil Movies 


Film Stars Act Out Stories in Character for New Magazine Series 


HIS week a magazine cam- which would insure a maximum 
paign for Mobiloil gets under reading of its motor oil copy. 
way, which introduces a new tech- Definite appeals of known pulling 
nique in continuity advertising. power, such as style, sex, taste and 
Each advertisement will tell a feel are not easily used, if they 
human-interest story, keyed to the can be used at all. A logical ap- 
theme of economy, dependability peal, economy, is played hard by 
and satisfaction of Mobiloil per- those advertisers who wish to influ- 
formance, similar in treatment to ence the purchase of cheaper oils. 
the set of six photographs repro- Mobiloil wants to tell the story 
duced on this page. of economy, too, but cannot do so 
In true Hollywood fashion, film- with mere price mention. It has to 
dom’s stars act out the stories in get its message over by convincing 
character, speaking their lines as the public that better oils, even 
“He” and “She”; “Husband” and though priced higher, are more 
“Wife,” or “Mr. Smith” and “Mr. economical in the long run. 


Jones.” Even what would be a This is an involved message to 
headline is made a title in these get over and, coupled with the 
Mobiloil Movies as, for example, limitation of interest-stimulating 
“The Girl or the Car” and “The appeals, has encouraged a search 
Old Car Comes Through.” for some device which would in- 


Immediately under the title the sure a wider reading of the com- 
names of the featured players ap- pany’s advertising. 
pear, together with an announce- Participation of the stars in- 
ment of new film releases in which volves no testimonials, nor any 
they are being starred. The sched- payment. The stars and the com- 
ule for the series is synchronized panies for whom they work are 
so far as possible to tie up with satisfied with the publicity. 
pictures as they are released. In each instance, the stars have 

This series marks Mobiloil’s signed a release to the effect that 
twenty-first consecutive year in neither their names nor their pic- 
magazine advertising. Each year tures are to be used in any other 
there has been sought some device oil advertising until the end of 1934. 
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“The Times-Star certainly is way 
out in front in this town.” 


“Sure is, and has been for twenty- 
five years. Did you know that they 
carried 14% more General Grocery 
Advertising in the first four months 
than all the other Cincinnati papers 
combined?” 





Cincinnati Times-Star, Hulbert Taft, President 


Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 
Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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urtte Alice Advertise 


Waar funny looking 


?? 


creatures! 
had never roamed further rural 
than Flushing, the limit of the 
Red Queen’s domain. 

“‘They’re cows,”’ said the Mad 
Hatter absently, between 
munches. Then with some show 
of interest, ““They produce milk. 
For the rest I try not to think 
about them. Very gabby, you see, 
always tooting their own horns.” 

“Could I talk with them?” 
Alice asked somewhat dubiously. 

“Easiest thing in the world,” 
sighed the Mad Hatter. “But 
don’t mind if I don’t listen. You 
see, before I took up hatting I 
used to be a space buyer—I mean 
—milk buyer. It sort of got me. 
You know? Mad patter—Mad 
Hatter?”’ He lapsed into doleful 
silence. 


exclaimed Alice, who 
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Alice didn’t know whether t 
be more sorry for the Mad Hatte 
or for the sad-eyed, shrivelle 
and somewhat purplish bovine t 
her right. 

“Have you been fasting?”’ ir 
quired Alice timidly, thinking 
Mr. Ghandi. 

“Of course not!” snapped tl 
cow. “If you must know, Ij 
very old and somewhat sacrq 
and exceedingly well taken ca 
of. As for fodder, I get as muq 
as that unconscionable heav 
weight heifer with the pendulo 
udder. At least, I used to befo 
the Depression.” 

“Then why are you so sort 
dried up?” asked Alice curioust 

*‘Because,”’ retorted the cof 
“T go in for quality, not quanti" 
My circulation is limited, vq 
discriminating. I cater to of 
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he exclusive babies. Naturally, I 
roduce only enough for them— 
ur quarts a day, to be exact.” 
“It must be very fine milk,” 
rmarked Alice. 

“Ultra ultra!” exclaimed the 
yw. “And the most aristocratic 
ile blue! You seem rather re- 
ved, my dear. Perhaps you 
uld use some? It’s very inex- 
rnsive, you know. One dollar 
r an entire day’s issue!” 
“Dear me,” pondered Alice. 
| don’t quite know. . . . What 
bout the heifer? Does she sell 
ilk too?” 

“Yes. But, my dear, keep away 
ym the heifer! She’s the most 
kpensive medium in town. 
hncy, she charges two full dol- 
rs for a day’s issue!” 

“How much does she produce 
a day?” asked Alice. 





“Oh, forty quarts, I believe. 
But it’s the most common sort of 
milk—anybody and everybody 
drinks it.” 

“But I don’t seem to under- 
stand,” said Alice, making light- 
ning calculations on her finger 
tips. “One dollar for four quarts 
—two dollars for forty quarts— 
let me see——”’ 

“That’s not the way to do it,” 
interjected the old cow hastily. 
“You must be a very stupid little 
girl. You see, hereabouts nobody 
buys milk by the quart—they 
buy it by the issue. That makes 
my issue the very cheapest one in 
town. Savvy?” 

“Well, of all the——” began 
Alice, who wasn’t quite sure how 
to proceed. 

“Cheaper, and better,” pur- 


(continued on next page) 
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sued the bovine, more placidly. 
“Don’t forget the pale aristo- 
cratic blue.” 

“But I like rich, creamy milk,” 
objected Alice. “‘And if anybody 
and everybody likes the fat cow’s 
milk, it can’t be so terrible.” 

“Haven’t you any pride?” 
sneered the classy cow. “Or are 
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you like all the rest nowadays? 
Don’t you go for age and the 
social register?” 

“Make it coverage and the 
cash register and I might be in- 
terested,” chirruped Alice, who 
was getting to be a hard-boiled 
little girl after three years of the 
Depression! 





‘Las litle fable is published by a newspaper in New 
York City, known as The News. 

The News is not a very old newspaper and in no sense 
select, as some 1,450,000 buyers select it each day. 
Neither is it a select advertising medium, as a great many 
advertisers use it. 

But apparently it is a very satisfactory medium, because 
it delivers so much circulation so cheaply and produces 
unusual results, quantitatively speaking, at very low cost. 
Consequently it is carrying more display advertising in 
1933 than any other New York newspaper. 

If you would like a little more milk from the New York 
market, send along some advertising fodder to The News 
and polish up your pails. The News yield is rich in profit 
fat, and the high cream content is good for infant indus- 
tries and invalid sales records. Just give your order to any 
of our representatives or send it by mail. We make 


deliveries every day. 


The a News 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bldg., San Francisc« 
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There'll Be No Rabbit! 


Plenty of Things Can Be Made and Sold Today without Waiting for 
Laboratory Magicians to Produce a Cyclonic Innovation 


By Arthur H. Little 


Nor long ago, I looked on while 
Dr. H. C. Parmelee, vice- 
president and editorial director of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, prepared to pull a rabbit out 
of a hat. 

At least, I rather felt that that 
was what he was going to do. 

Not quite literally, of course, for 
I knew that, much as he knows 
about such things as calculus and 
mining and metallurgy and the 
chemistry of industry, Dr. Par- 
melee is not, strictly speaking, a 
magician. 

But I knew that he was arrang- 
ing his properties to address an 
audience on what Science has up 
her sleeve. He was going to talk 
about new products. And when al- 
most anybody stands up almost 
anywhere to talk about new prod- 
ucts, there are many of us who 
remember the automobile and the 
radio; and we recall what they did 
for us in the New Era, and we 
wonder if, standing here before us, 
is the man who comes to herald a 
new industrial day to go with the 
new Rooseveltian deal. 

And so, while he was setting his 
stage, I sidled close to Dr. Par- 
melee and said to him: “I’m going 
to sit right in the middle of the 
front row, so as not to miss the 
rabbit.” 

“Yes?” he said. He tapped the 
bowl of his pipe with his finger 
tips, grinned at me and confided: 
“There'll be no rabbit. Not even 
a guinea pig.” 

And there wasn’t. I watched him 
put on his show. I saw metallized 
wood, as heavy almost as slabs of 
steel. I saw copper, electrically 
fashioned into a sheet incredibly 
thin. I saw plastics in new and 
fascinating forms. I saw new 
products of the mines, the mills, 
the forests. 

I saw new things, whose new 
uses and whose possibilities as yet 
unexplored can be visualized only 


in the imagination. I saw and 
heard about new applications of 
the photo-electric cell. I thrilled 
at a lantern-slide demonstration of 
a micro-cinema marvel that takes 
pictures so fast that the visual his- 
tory of the pop and splash of a 
drop of milk on the top of a 
kitchen table is elongated so tre- 
mendously that you think of the 
geological creation of an Alp. 

But I saw no rabbits. Not even 
a guinea pig. 

I heard Dr. Parmelee say: “To 
try to stop the mind of man from 
inventing is like trying to stop the 
mind from thinking.” 

But he uncorked nothing that he 
hailed as a miracle. Not even a 
little one. 


We'll Have to Plug Along 
without a Miracle 


And I guess that’s how it’s go- 
ing to be; and we laymen may as 
well make the best of it. I doubt 
if there’s any point in our waiting 
any longer for something to come 
whizzing out of a laboratory— 
something with a hook on the back 
end of it to which we can couple 
our business wagon and go soaring 
off toward some economic Milky 
Way. 

Of course, the laboratory fel- 
lows are busy. They always are. 
But when one of their spokesmen 
can be persuaded to stand up and 
tell about what they’ve done and 
what they’re doing, he clothes his 
remarks in a quality of reserve 
that is conspicuously absent when 
the same achievements are retailed, 
vicariously, by laymen who may be 
a bit short on facts but are un- 
deniably long on imagination. 

The other evening, at dinner, an 
earnest gentleman talked to me 
very hard about television.’ Tele- 
vision, he said, was just around 
the corner. I said that if we had 
it now it would be mighty handy, 
because with it we could peek 
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around that other corner and see 
Prosperity. But he said we ought 
to be serious and practical. I told 
him I was wide open to practical- 
ity, even to the extent of splitting 
the check. And would he go ahead 
and tell me about television? 

Well, he said, television is a big 
thing. A whale of a thing. It will 
revolutionize radio. 
being able to sit right in your liv- 
ing room, this summer, 
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thus far allowed to be divulged? 

Because his question seemed to 
demand an answer, I told him quite 
truthfully that, what with their ad- 
vertising and their parties-to-the- 
press and their rivers of releases, I 
hadn’t been led to suspect that the 
air-conditioners really were hiding 
anything at all. But he said I 





and see the Century of 
Progress Exposition! I 
remarked that maybe the 
Century of Progress 
people wouldn’t _ like 
that at all, and that 
maybe it wouldn’t make 
much of a hit, either, 
with the railroads and 
the Chicago hotels and 
the State Street mer- 
chants. But he merely 
stiffened his grip on his 
pencil and assured me 
that, if television were 
really here, they’d have 


to like it. Sure they 
would! 
Then, take aviation. 


He talked, hard, about 
that, too. He said avia- 
tion is in its infancy. I 
remarked that you might 
say that it was an infant 
that had grown a beard; 
but he hurried right on 
to tell me that an en- 
gineer who lives up in 
Connecticut and who's 
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really on the inside of 
all the big stuff had told 
a friend of his that, 
sooner than anybody ex- 
pects, everybody—every- 
body, mind you, Mr. Little—will 
be flying. And what did I think 
of that? 

Before I could tell him what I 
thought of that, he had started an- 
other set of squares on the table- 
cloth. And what did I know about 
air-conditioning? Well, sir, there 
was something that was something! 
Did I know what had been done, 
already? Did I know that the 
air-conditioning people, right that 
minute, were concealing facts, far 
bigger and far more stunning 
facts, than any information they’ve 
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The product advertised here was developed by 
two companies working together 


wait and see what would happen! 

Now my informant of the din- 
ner table is not really a scientific 
or industrial scout. As a matter 
of fact, he sells insurance. And 
I’m sure that he would sell a great 
deal more insurance if he weren't 
so busy waiting for the instant 
when something about twice as big 
as the Macon is going to pop out 
of a test-tube. 

The truth is that, so far as prod- 
ucts-to-sell are concerned, this isn't 
a bad world in which to do busi- 
ness, just as it is and without any 
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magical fixing-up. A man would 
be rash to say that the next decade, 
or half-decade, will bring no mo- 
mentous rabbits out of the labora- 
torial hats; but it seems to me to 
be equally unsafe for so many of 
us to content ourselves with just 
sitting in the audience and waiting 
for the fellow in the full-dress suit 
to produce a flock of ducks out of 
a gold-fish bowl. 

There are shoes to be made and 
sold; and, to sell, they needn’t be 
heeled with radium to the end that 
they may endow their wearers with 
eternal youth. There are clothes 
to be made and sold; and, to sell, 
they needn’t be lined with heating- 
element wire or fitted up with elec- 
tric fans to the end that they may 
bestow upon each of their wearers 
his own private climate. 

There are automobiles to be made 
and sold; and, to sell, they needn't 
be made to look much more like 
ground-moles than they do right 
now. 

There is food to be sold; and, 
to sell, it needn’t be transformed 
into pills. A great many millions 
of consumers will continue to eat 
beefsteak and potatoes and bread 
and butter and pie and ice cream 
and drink tea or coffee or even 
beer because they’re hungry and 
thirsty. 

Of course, the search for new 
products and new uses will go on. 
The story of that search will pro- 
duce its drama. 


The Story of One 
New Product 


For example, one of the crea- 
tions that Dr. Parmelee displayed 
was a little, black instrument that 
looked something like a steam- 
gauge. Out of the back of it 
protruded two metallic posts. The 
thing was a meter of electric cur- 
rent, so sensitive that, when you 
moistened the palm of your hand 
and pressed the metallic posts upon 
the moistened spot—thus creating a 
galvanic “pile’—the needle on the 
face of the gauge would startle 
you by jumping to a reading of 
four or six or maybe ten. 

When that uncanny little instru- 
ment came out of the laboratory, 
its uses were more or less hypo- 
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thetical. In general, it was known 
that it would be valuable to anyone 
who would need to measure, easily 
and quickly, infinitesimal elec- 
tricity. Offhand, it would seem to 
be useful in the electrical industry 
itself. It is, and it will continue to 
be. But its most interesting ap- 
plication happens to fall in an in- 
dustry far removed from ohms and 
volts and amperes. 

The black little gadget, with its 
jumpy needle, is being used by the 
makers of pickles. A pickle maker 
pokes its poles into the liquid of a 
batch of pickles, and measures to 
a split-hair the pickles’ acidity. 


The Bi-Partisan Development 
of New Products 


Behind the scenes, new-product 
drama has been unfolding else- 
where. Often its characters are 
what might be called bi-partisan; 
that is, the development is carried 
forward by producer and consumer 
together. 

For example, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad wanted a different sort of 
track-welder. The railroad wanted 
a track-welder—for reclaiming bat- 
tered rail-ends, crossovers, switches, 
frogs, repairing bridges and so on 
—that would be easily mobile. It 
wanted a machine that would work 
in close quarters, and preferably 
one that would be self-operating, 
and thus independent of electric- 
power supply. 

At the railroad’s maintenance-of- 
way shops at Weatherly, Pa., the 
Lehigh engineers went to work at 
a task that amounted, virtually, to 
creating something out of nothing. 
Yet they did start with a principle 
—a principle first applied during 
the World War. 

In collaboration with engineers 
of Westinghouse, the Lehigh men 
materialized the principle in steel 
and tried it out. 

And today, one of the Westing- 
house new products—a product, 
incidentally, that is being featured 
right now in business-paper adver- 
tising—is a track-welder that looks 
like, and actually is a baby tank. 
With a six-cylinder, gasoline motor 
it generates its own power. It can 
climb across a right-of-way as if 
it were a caterpillar; and with its 
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own electricity it can weld and cut 
and grind all day long on a tank of 
fuel. 

Thus, in many instances, do new 
products come into existence—not 
by the wave of a wand, not by sit- 
ting down and trying to think up 
something that buyers will buy, but 
by studying what really is needed, 
what really is useful, what really 
will sell, and then by creating that 
for which a solid, dependable de- 
mand exists. 

And at that point, the job is not 
even half done; for here enters 
more hard work, more work that 
must be, not merely creative, but 
detailed and thorough. For the 
thing must be distributed and sold. 
Into its merchandising someone 
must invest time and sweat and 
money. For magic, there’s no call 
at all. 

Up in Plymouth, Mass., within a 
stone’s throw of the historic Rock, 
an acquaintance of mine is ham- 
mering out a new-product idea. 

He used to sell pianos. When 
the piano business went somewhere 
else, he looked about for something 
else to make and sell. The music 
field he knew fairly well. He be- 
lieved that, even in these times, he 
might find enough households who 
still would want to make music of 
their own. 

He traveled about a great deal; 
and he asked many questions. With 
an idea finally formulated, he 
delved into history and into mu- 
seums for guidance in product 
design and product construction. 

Today, he’s making melodeons. 

His melodeon, he assures me, is 
a duplicate in every detail of the 
instrument of the Colonists. 

Is he selling? Yes. But in the 
process he’s learning a great deal 
about public acceptance. He is 
working slowly, and carefully. He 


a 


New Work for Dr. Frank B. 
eo 
Kirby 
After seventeen years as sales manager 
of the Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dr. Frank B. Kirby is head- 
ing a newly created department as direc- 
tor of education. The new department 
will be concerned with education of sales- 
men and contacts with medical and drug 
groups and business papers. 
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is learning how to use advertising. 
His ideas about advertising used 
to be—well, fantastic. He used to 
believe that a man could sell any- 
thing, and keep on selling, if only 
he could use advertising in the big 
way that Lucky Strike uses it. 

“But,” he told me, recently, “I’ve 
found out that advertising is some- 
thing that you build! And just as 
in building anything else; you start 
with the foundation. And man, the 
work that goes into it!” 

Rabbits out of hats? Well, if 
there are rabbits to be lifted out of 
hats, they'll be little rabbits—at 
least at first. They'll take a deal 
of nurturing and fostering and 
they'll eat a deal of clover and 
alfalfa before they’re big enough 
to be impressive. 

New products? Yes, we shall 
see them. But by the law of aver- 
ages, not more than one out of a 
great many of them can succeed; 
and, by the same law of averages, 
the successful survivor is just as 
likely to be rather ordinary and 
commonplace as it is to be extraor- 
dinary and revolutionary. 

Meanwhile, however, there al- 
ready are products galore. Per- 
haps many of them can be modern- 
ized and improved and made more 
appealing. Certainly, there isn’t 
more than one out of a hundred of 
them that cannot be improved on 
its advertising and selling side. 
And therein lies opportunity for 
invention ! 

And finally, it probably is a 
pious idea for those of us who 
are not geniuses to plug away a 
little harder right in our own baili- 
wicks — abandoning, rather defi- 
nitely, the expectation that we’re all 
to be swept to the heights of busi- 
ness happiness by some cyclonic 
innovation that some other fellow 
is going to innovate. 


. 


St. Louis Club Elects 


Governors 

The following members of the St. 
Louis Advertising Club have been elected 
to serve on the board of governors for 
a two-year term, starting July 1: H. J. 
Echele, D. H. Fleischer, Michael Levy, 
Gus J. Lehleitner, Vincent A. McGrath, 
Ww. . Sherrill, Joseph B. Wells, and 
Fred W. Winsor, 
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Every Year for Three 
Years—and Three Months— 


The Weekly Kansas City 
Star has carried more ad- 
vertising than any other 
farm paper in its territory. 


ad 


In March 1933— 


The Advertising Record Company, an in- 
dependent auditing company, reports as 
follows: 


KANSAS 





Lines 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Kansas edition, 5 issues)... .. 26,415 
Kansas Farmer (2 issues)........ 6,861 
MISSOURI 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Missouri edition, 5 issues).... 26,163 
Missouri Ruralist (2 issues)... .. . 5,697 


OKLAHOMA 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Okla- 
homa-Arkansas edition, 5 issues) 26,024 

Oklahoma Farmer and Stockman 
fA ere ace ae 9,603 


Note that The Weekly Kansas City Star 
in each of its editions carried more 
advertising than all three other farm 
, papers combined! 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Largest Weekly Farm Circulation in America 
Lowest Advertising Rate of All Farm’ Papers 
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SHOES 


More shoes, in fact, than the readers of any 
ther Chicago evening paper, since there are 
more of them. How many of them wear your 
thoes, depends on how well you tell your story 
o the biggest evening paper audience in 
America’s second biggest market. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 
of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 












National Representatives 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 











Endless Chain Selling Is Dangerous 


J. K. Harey Company 
KNOoXxvILLe, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In one of your recent magazines you 
had an article in regard to the Prosperity 
Sales Company’s plan in New York. 

Can you tell us whether this concern 
and others have had any degree _ of 
success? We are contemplating starting 
our own, and we would appreciate any 
information you can give us. 


J. K. Hatey. 


URING the latter part of last 

year the so-called endless chain 
selling plan grew to what seemed 
might be alarming proportions. 
Fountain pens, wallets, stockings— 
almost every conceivable type of 
merchandise was being offered for 
sale under a variety of versions of 
the plan, all of which held out the 
possibility of large rewards to 
those participating. The endless 
chain scheme of merchandising was 
discussed at some length in the 
December 22, 1932, and February 2, 
1933, issues of Printers’ INK. 

The popularity of this plan has 
definitely been on the decline for 
several months, due to the constant 
possibility of Government inter- 
ference, diminishing interest among 
the “prospects” and the rapid ap- 
proach to a saturation’ point in 
many communities. 

The Prosperity Sales Plan Cor- 
poration, about which Mr. Haley 
inquires, has been the leader in the 
field. Very little is heard about 
this company today, the most re- 
cent indication being an advertise- 
ment in New York newspapers, 
signed by this company, offering 
to deliver beer directly to anyone 
purchasing it in case lots. The beer 

+ 

Buys “Electrical Record” 


The Electrical Trade Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has purchased Electrical 
Record, formerly known as Electrical 
Installation and will consolidate it with 
Electrical Contracting. Electrical Record 
had suspended publication with its De- 
cember issue, 


New A. N. A. Member 


Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc., New 
York, has joined the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc. A. O. Bucking- 
ham, director of advertising, will repre- 
sent his company in the association. 
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was being sold outright, not by the 
chain plan. 

Recently, the Postmaster General 
issued a fraud order against the 
Farm & Road Engineering Com- 
pany, Ltd. of Pershore, England, 
directing all postmasters to mark 
all letters directed to this company 
with the word “fraudulent” and to 
return them to the senders. This 
company had been selling billfolds 
by means of a chain method. 

The promoters of the plan, ac- 
cording to the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., asked per- 
sons to buy a billfold and to take 
orders from their friends, promis- 
ing commissions on all orders 
taken as well as on all subsequent 
sales made as a result of these 
orders. Commissions as high as 
£20,000 were held out as possible 
earnings. 

In a memorandum for the Post- 
master General, the Solicitor for 
the Post Office Department stated : 

“T find that the above-described 
scheme is inherently fraudulent and 
that its operation will inevitably re- 
sult in the exhaustion of the field 
and the leaving of a large number 
of persons who have paid for the 
worthless right to distribute order 
blanks and vainly attempt to make 
further sales. I find that this 
scheme is also a lottery in that 
there are present therein the three 
elements of consideration, prize 
and chance.” 

This fraud order should make 
any company considering the adop- 
tion of a chain selling plan think 
twice before going into it.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


+ 
Directs Du Val Food Sales 


Paul L. Schwartz, formerly publisher 
of World Butter Review, has been ap- 
ointed general sales manager of DuVal’s 
ood Products Company. Sales headquar- 
ters have been opened at 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





Joins “American Traveler”’ 


Henry R. Hazard has been appointed 
ter ag, manager of The American 
Traveler, New York. He was formerly 
with The American Exporter and, at one 
time, was with the Gotham Advertising 
Agency, New York. ’ 











us A Biologist Dissects 100,000,000 
dean Guinea Pigs 
e* Uplifters Kallet and Schlink Are Brought to Book for Their One-Sided 
Com- Statement of the Case against Manufacturers 
aa By Raymond Pearl 
ipany Of Johns Hopkins University 
nd to 
This ’ 
folds HEN Arthur Kallet and F. J. Schlink rushed forward to bask 
cosily in the spotlight created by the publication of their book, 
1, ac- “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” they were accepted by large numbers of 
Setter uninformed readers as unbiased, scientific observers. Mr. Schlink’s 
per- connection with Consumers’ Research, Inc., had won him a following 
) take of consumers who have a sublime if often misplaced faith in his dicta. 
omis- Some sections of the book originally appeared in The Nation and 
ders therefore it is with particular interest that readers of Printers’ INK 
quent will study Raymond Pearl’s review of “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” re- 
these printed here in full by kind permission of The Nation. Dr. Pearl is 
th as director of the Institute of Biological Research of the Johns Hopkins 
ssible University. 
Post- 
r for ONSIDERED as a subspecies known to allege, and even some- 
tated : of homo sapiens, reforming times to act upon the principle 
cribed crusaders seem as odd fish to the when engaged in dubious enter- 
it and detached and realistic human biol- prises, that the end justifies the 
ly re- ogist of today as they did to his means. But surely nobody except 
> field worthy predecessor, Michel Eyquem a crusader pur sang ever believed 
umber de Montaigne, born four hundred _ that this argument made the means 
or the years ago last February. smell any sweeter. 
order What makes them seem funny These remarks are suggested 
make is not so much their purpose, and, I regret to say, in some degree 
t this which at least is made to appear given point by the treatise before 
1 that always noble either in fact or in us for consideration. Some parts 
three intent, but rather their technique. of the book have appeared in con- 
prize Asserting with ear-splitting vehe- densed form in the columns of 
mence their own honesty, purity, The Nation during the past year. 
make and high-mindedness, the crusaders Having read them there, I looked 
adop- almost invariably then proceed to forward with at least a modicum 
think use precisely the same kind of in- of eagerness to reading the com- 
—[Ed. tellectually and morally indecent plete opus, as I imagine a good 
methods to sell their wares that many other people did. 
they object to when the other fel- Residues of our lowly biological 
Sales low uses them in his line of trade. origin make us all inclined to feel 
sblisher What puzzles the bystander whom a certain pleasure and vicarious 
een ap- God did not tap for membership in virility in seeing someone else get 
DuVal’s the reforming brotherhood is why a “sock on the jaw,” as Mr. Shaw 
soo exaggeration, insinuation, misplaced so wittily puts it; especially when 
emphasis, and other assorted kinds the “someone else” is a soulless 
of chicanery are so commonly re- corporation and therefore no man’s 
Jer” garded as different and more com- friend. And this book certainly 
a mendable when employed in one smashes about with a fine frenzy. 
jaseens cause than they are when used in The uninformed and careless reader 
ormerly another. is likely to get the impression that 
, at one One does not forget, of course, there are few if any advertised 
ertising that hardy persons have been foods, drugs, or cosmetics that 
33 
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True Story McCall's W.H.Comp. L.H. Jour. G. House. Pic. Rev. Delin. 
Newsstand 1,652,110 915,708 525,976 470,887 451,868 366,367 289,524 
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y Newsstand circulation changes with the changing 
times — reflects immediately impaired buying 
power, increased unemployment, bank holidays. 


Our predominant newsstand sale assures the ad- 
vertiser salable prospects. Our rate policy assures 
him value received; average net paid for the issues 
used must equal the guarantees or refund pro rata. 
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escape a deserved castigation. 

As a matter of fact, the book 
will sorely disappoint the judicious, 
and for a simple reason; it is writ- 
ten for the avowed purpose of 
passing judgment upon the actions 
and motives of certain groups of 
men (food and drug manufacturers 
and officials) and upon the prod- 
ucts of their activities (foods and 
drugs and the enforcement of the 
Pure Food Law). But it states 
only one side of the case; and in 
doing so freely employs most of 
the devices known to demagoguery, 
propaganda, and Mr. Ivy Lee as 
useful in inflaming the emotions 
and subduing the reason, to the 
end that the jury may be prej- 
udiced against the other side. 
Compared to Messrs. Kallet and 
Schlink, the late Webster Thayer 
seems almost the perfect paragon 
of judicial fairness. 


The Great Food 
Conspiracy 


From this point on I shall speak 
only of such parts of the book as 
relate to foods. The reason is 
that I have some first-hand knowl- 
edge of the food industries, and 
none of the drug industry. I pre- 
fer to restrict my criticisms to the 
field of my competence, such as 
it is. 

The general impression conveyed 
by the book is (1) that food 
manufacturers and dealers in this 
country are in a sort of gigantic 
conspiracy, aided and abetted by 
the officials of the Government ap- 
pointed to enforce the laws, to 
purvey to the 100,000,000 guinea 
pigs playfully alleged to constitute 
the American people a great deal 
of poisoned and adulterated food, 
for the dual purpose of conducting 
toxicological experimentation and 
reaping vast wealth; (2) that 
such few pure and good foods as 
may be found on the market are, 
because of their high price, avail- 
able only to the well-to-do; and 
finally (3) that all decent citizens 
should immediately take after the 
rascals who are poisoning and 
cheating us, and give them a proper 
beating up. 

This impression is created by 
describing and discussing in great 
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detail selected examples of flagrant 
but exceptional frauds and abuses. 
Then by subtle insinuation these 
cases are so generalized that the 
uninformed reader is likely to be 
seduced into regarding them as 
universals. There is a notable 
absence of even an attempt at any 
statistical proof of the alleged dan- 
gers or harm done by bad foods. 

This kind of expository tech- 
nique does not give a fair picture of 
the actual case. It neglects certain 
highly important considerations of 
which we have space to mention 
here only two, namely; first, that 
the great bulk of manufactured 
foods of all kinds achieve and 
maintain a remarkably high stand- 
ard of quality and purity, all things 
considered, and are sold at rea- 
sonable prices, having regard to 
their cost of production and mar- 
keting (as is evidenced, for ex- 
ample, by the wide range of canned 
foods of unimpeached quality sold 
by the great grocery-store chains) ; 
second, that for something like two 
decades past practically every im- 
portant branch of the food indus- 
try (manufacturing) in this 
country has been aggressively edu- 
cating and policing its own mem- 
bership, not for the purpose of 
devising new ways to cheat the 
consumer, but upon the sound 
theory that honesty is the best 
policy, and that the security of the 
industry can best be insured by im- 
proving the quality and lowering 
the cost of the product, both of 
which results have been accom- 
plished to a really remarkable de- 
gree, as any honest man who can 
remember conditions of from 
thirty to forty years ago can 
testify. 


There Are Some Quacks 
of Course 


There are, of course, qtiacks and 
rascals in the food industries, just 
as there are in the more high- 
toned professions. There are, in- 
deed, far too many such birds in 
all our aviaries. But after all they 
do not constitute the whole popu- 
lation. Again the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act could and should 
be greatly improved. It is idioti- 
cally inadequate, though inciden- 
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tally this book tells only a part, and 
in my opinion the less important 
part, of the story of why it is as 
poor as it is. But it seems un- 
likely that much progress will be 
made toward its improvement by 
any such intemperate methods as 
some of those advocated by the 
present authors in the final chap- 
ters of their book. They seem 
singularly oblivious to the pro- 
found wave of resentment which 
has gone over this country against 
the prohibitionist and all his ways. 


— 
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In brief, this is a book for up- 
lifters by uplifters. For such it will 
seem a noble document, to which 
there can be no effective answer, or 
even the mildest disagreement. To 
the other moiety of mankind, who 
cherish ideals of fairness and 
moderation, it will seem an in- 
temperate, misleading, and there- 
fore potentially pernicious presen- 
tation of the case against a state 
of affairs which, though obviously 
far from perfect, is steadily im- 
proving. 


+ 


Expello Markets New Product 


AFtE® a long period of tests 
among consumers, marketing 
plans are now under way for in- 
troduction of the Elf cleaner, a 
new product made by The Expello 
Corporation, Dover, N. H., maker 
of Expello Moth Killer. Manu- 
facture started last week and, John 
R. Mathes, president, informs 
Printers’ INK, shipments to the 
trade will begin this week. 

“We do not plan any immediate 


— 
Appoint B. B. D. & O. 


The William Carter Company, Need- 
ham Heights, Boston, manufacturer of 
underwear and foundation garments, has 
placed its advertising account with Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

The W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
Chicago, and its subsidiaries, Art Color 
Printing Company, Dunellen, N. “ 
Central Tysesetting and Electrotyping 
Company, Chicago, and Chicago Roto- 
print Company, Chicago, have appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
to handle their advertising. This account 
will be contacted through the agency’s 
Chicago office. 





Heads Frigidaire Division 


W. D. McElhinny, former vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Copeland 
Products,” Inc., has been appointed in 
charge of the commercial refrigeration 
division of Frigidaire Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of General Motors. Mr. Mc- 
Elhinny will be assisted by H. F. 
Lehman. 





Has Berlitz Account 


The Berlitz School of Languages, New 
York, has appointed Humbert & Jones, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


advertising program,” he says, 
“although if this product clicks 
quickly we are in a position to fol- 
low it through with a good-size 
campaign.” 

Another new product which the 
company introduced to the drug 
trade this spring, is the Expello 
moth proof chest. At one time dur- 
ing the season, Mr. Mathes re- 
ports, the company was 20,000 
chests behind on orders. 


+ 
Benn Kinovsky Advanced 


Benn Kinovsky has been advanced to 
the position of advertising director of 
the Milwaukee, Wis., Sentinel-News. He 
has been with the Wisconsin News and 
Sentinel-News since 1918. A few months 
after the Wisconsin News and Milwaukee 
Sentinel were merged and placed under 
the direction of Paul Block, he was 
named assistant business manager. Early 
in 1931 he was eenee local advertis- 
ing manager in which capacity he served 
until his present advancement. 





New Product to Hartman 

The Hampden Sales Corporation, 
Springfield, ass., has appointed the 
L. H. Hartman Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of u-Tex. This product, 
the result of recent laboratory discov- 
eries, is designed for use in the dry 
cleaning of garments to preserve the 
body of the fabric. 





“Fishing,” New Magazine 

Fishing is the name of a new maga- 
zine designed to stimulate interest in all 
forms of recreational fishing. It is pub- 
lished monthly, starting with the June 
issue, by the Harold F. Turner Publica- 
tions, New York. Harold F. Turner is 
publisher and J. J. Dunlop is secretary. 
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New Cars Shipped by Boat to Points East 


Sell the Detroit Market 
Now at Low Cost— 


America’s fourth city is in smiling mood. Automobile pro- 
duction is up. Volume of employment is up. Retail busi-] The | 
ness is mounting. This is an opportune time for new- a 
comers to be introduced to Detroiters and for old adver-| News 
tisers to renew acquaintances. People in Detroit are in aj homes 
spending mood—a natural reaction both to enforced bankjon Ds 
holiday abstinence from buying and to the brighter picture — 
of the industrial situation. People in Detroit need things 

of all kinds and now is the time to sell them the advan- 
tages of your product. The Detroit News, because it has ‘h 
for 60 years been the home newspaper of Detroit, offers 
a particularly advantageous medium through which to reach}, yo, 
Detroit’s buying-power homes. KLEIN, 
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pile pro| through The Detroit News 


ail busi-| The Detroit News has the largest trading area circulation 
weekdays or Sundays. In Detroit it reaches 71% of the $3,000 
Or NCW"! and over income homes. 76% of the city circulation of The 
d adver-| News is delivered by exclusive News carriers direct to the 
are in ajhomes. As a result, Detroit homes have long learned to lean 
ed bankjon Detroit News advertising for selection of goods—a fact 
icture clearly demonstrated by its advertising volume, which is con- 

a things sistently more than all other Detroit papers combined. 


> advan- : 
a a] 

ceethe Detroit News 
to reach, york THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 


KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E, LUTZ, 180 N. MICHIGAN 











Capper Bill Insures Against Rule 
by Bureaucrats 


Dishonest Advertiser Would Be Dragged into Court, Thus Answering 
Objection Brought Out Here 


By Lee H. Bristol 


Vice-President, Bristol-Myers Company 


BristoL-Myers CoMPANY 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I have your letter of May 10 in 
which you invite an expression of 
opinion regarding the PRINTERS’ 
InK Model Statute. I have read 
the proposed bill with much in- 
terest. My reactions to it are not 
unmixed. On the one hand I de- 
plore the necessity for further 
Governmental interference with ad- 
vertising, but on the other hand, 
enough flagrant exceptions have 
occurred to inspire the Government 
to set out definitely to do something 
along these lines. 

In the latter case, if legislation 
is inevitable, then presumably a 
statute along the lines of your sug- 
gestion might be broad enough to 
cover the situation. However, two 
or three points are left uncovered. 

The fixing of liability is left 
somewhat vaguely, though I as- 
sume that it rests primarily with 
the vendor. I can sympathetically 
understand how many instances 
could occur where agents and pub- 
lishers might be innocent parties to 
extravagant claims because they 
were not fully informed regarding 
all the facts in the case. To that 
extent the culpability of the vendor 
should not be excused. 

Your editorial comment accom- 
panying the wording of the pro- 
posed bill indicated that any action 
taken would occur in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The preference of 
one Governmental department or 
another is probably a matter of 
relative degree. 

Those who, like ourselves, are 
manufacturers who operate under 
the Pure Food and Drug laws are 
already under pretty strict surveil- 
lance. The proposed new Food and 
Drug law would further extend the 





scope of authority in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and it would 
obviously be necessary to reconcile 
the activity of that department with 
the Department of Justice for 
manufacturers of food and drug 
items. 

I view with the gravest alarm 
any thought of Governmental pre- 
censorship of copy. Such an event 
would be disastrous to all advertis- 
ing, to say the least. 

Certainly no one can find fault 
with the intent of the bill you have 
proposed. There is one point, how- 
ever, that is always the crux of 
any phrasing of such legislation, 
when it comes to these words: 
™. contains any assertion, rep- 
resentation or statement of fact 
which is untrue, deceptive or mis- 
leading, etc.” In many instances it 
is relatively easy to ascertain the 
factual veracity of a statement. 
This is particularly true of matters 
where solely fact is involved. On 
the other hand, the interpretation 
of “deceptive or misleading” gets 
to the interpretative part of the 
picture, and right there the stum- 
bling block exists. 


Assailing the Imaginative 
Quality of Advertising 


Surely no honest manufacturer 
is in favor of using advertising 
statements which are untrue in fact, 
deceptive or misleading. Yet in the 
interpretation of those statements 
innumerable cases can be discov- 
ered or imagined wherein a conflict 
of opinion could justly arise that 
would assail the very fundamentals 
of that imaginative selling quality 
of advertising. 

My own definition of fraud might 
be roughly summed up in this sort 
of a loose definition: “If a person 
reading an advertisement or hear- 
ing an advertisement of any prod- 
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uct, sets out and purchases that 
product in the belief that it will 
perform definite functions claimed 
for it in its advertising, and which 
claims will not be substantiated in 
the actual use of the product it- 
self—then certainly a fraud and 
deception has been practiced.” 

Thus, for example, in the slogan 
used by one of the cigarette manu- 
facturers—“Not a cough in a car- 
load,” I don’t believe for one min- 
ute that those cigarettes are looked 
upon as a cough cure, or as con- 
taining any remedial value for a 
cough. Certainly that is not the 
intention of the manufacturer of 
that particular brand—to create 
that impression. I would interpret 
it merely as a colorful way of 
implying that those cigarettes are 
not apt to irritate one’s throat. But 
that further assumes that the 
amount of consumption will be 
reasonably conservative, and within 
the bounds of usual smokers’ prac- 
tice and habits. Certainly any cig- 
arette, if used to excess, might 
irritate the throat so as to cause 
coughing, yet I do not believe the 
public is hoaxed or defrauded or 
deceived in any way by such a 
statement. 

On the other hand, in the eyes 
of an interpreter in Washington, 
that statement “Not a cough in a 
carload” might be viewed as a mis- 
leading statement. That is the sort 
of case where I fear any form of 
Government censorship. That is the 
type of case where I believe no 
harm whatever has been done to 
the public, and yet that manufac- 
turer has had an opportunity of 
making a colorful and different 
story to dramatize its selling points. 

When technical and literal minds 
are largely concerned with literal 
interpretations of laws and literal 
interpretations of rulings as would 
probably be found in the Govern- 
ment departments, then the shad- 
ings and hair-line distinctions that 
tend normally to give color and 
dramatic interest to advertising 
copy, will possibly fall under a 
ban that will rob advertising of 
much of its value as an economic 
force. 

Presumably our civilization has 
passed to a stage that permits of 
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color and stimulation to one’s 
imagination. Any form of censor- 
ship that curbed that quality is 
greatly to be deplored. 

I could find numerous actual 
cases that have occurred under the 
Food and Drug law already re- 
lating to advertising matter on cir- 
cular, label and carton of products, 
that certainly would arouse grave 
alarms in the minds of many who 
see in any form of censorship legis- 
lation only the broad and appar- 
ently innocuous dedication to hon- 
esty that your bill would seem to 
indicate. 

The danger in all these cases is 
brought sharply to light when once 
confronted with a question relating 
to such a statute as you have sug- 
gested. If one says “No, I don’t 
believe in that” it is like saying 
to the average person, “No, I don’t 
believe in the Ten Commandments 
or in honesty in any form.” Of 
course that is an absurdity. 


Destructive Hair-Splitting 
Interpretations 


But the difficulty is that behind 
an innocuous declaration of honest 
intent and purpose, the door is left 
open to a hair-splitting interpreta- 
tion that tends to be destructive 
and harassing, and to lack wholly 
the qualities of constructive rea- 
sonableness that should inspire any 
contact between the Government 
and advertising. I am fearful of 
entrusting to low-salaried, Govern- 
mental employees the opportunity 
of weighing in censorship scales, 
important decisions regarding ad- 
vertising policy and advertising 
copy that might have serious re- 
actions on advertising as a whole 
and upon advertising as an eco- 
nomic force in selling. 

If the Government is irretriev- 
ably committed to a program of 
further curtailment of advertising, 
then I shal! pray that consultative 
sources may be available from 
among the ranks of advertisers 
themselves in order that reasonable- 
ness and good judgment may tem- 
per the Government’s possible auto- 
cratic action. 

It is certainly to be deplored 
that advertising’s house-cleaning 
from within has not gotten suffi- 
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" 

ERE,” said the originator of a new beauty aid for women, “is 
my product. It is a stranger in Philadelphia—and so am I. I’d like to 
start advertising as soon as possible, but I have no distribution. Can you 
help me? 


Within three weeks we had so co-ordinated sales and advertising efforts 
that the “stranger” was being properly introduced to Philadelphia women. 


Our monthly check-up on retail sales of products similar to the new- 
comer made it possible for us to direct this manufacturer to the outlets 
through which he could obtain maximum sales. His set-up, therefore, is 
predicated on time-tried and time-tested experiences. 


With this fund of facts, not obtainable in comparable form or extent from 
any other source, we can help any manufacturer build a Philadelphia-suited 
sales attack. 


: The practical aid offered to all manufacturers by Curtis-Martin News- 
a papers, coupled with their power to sell through circulations that provide 
the only complete coverage of Philadelphia, is the combination that builds 
volume sales in this, America’s third-largest market. 












CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. - - 
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MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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A STRANGER 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia 


Market Facts 
SIZE 


Third in America; 891,430 -fam- 
ilies—3,746,253 people. 


SALES POTENTIAL 
$1,826,000,000 in retail sales, ac- | 
cording to the 1930 Census of 
Distribution. 


RETAIL OUTLETS 
58,191—of which 22,687 are food 
stores and 2295 are drug stores. 


COVERAGE 


No one Philadelphia newspaper 
provides better than 50% coverage 
of the 891,430 families living within 
Philadelphia and its A. B. C. 
suburbs. 











Curtis-Martin Newspapers alone 
provide the complete coverage 
which makes it possible to develop 
maximum sales in every part of the 
Philadelphia market. 


Because of this complete coverage, 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers are 


FIRST in retail advertising 
FIRST in general, automotive 





and financial advertising 


FIRST in classified advertising 
publishing more linage in thése 
classifications than all other Phila- 
delphia newspapers combined! 
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SUNDAY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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ciently under way to have pre- 
cluded the necessity for such 
legislation. The Advertising Re- 
view Committee has been set up, 
presumably to lend assistance in 
moot cases where broad principles 
are involved relating to the whole 
field of advertising itself. That is 
a group of recent formation and 
has not as yet had an opportunity 
to function and to prove its ability 
to cope with such flagrant cases as 
doubtless inspired Schlink’s book 
and the Government’s present de- 
termination to control all advertis- 
ing because of the offenses of the 
offending few. 

All the above would appear to 
indicate a “yes and no” answer to 
your direct question regarding your 
proposed bill. As a matter of fact 
that is about the attitude of mind 
that I have. I naturally say “yes” 
to anything dedicated to decent and 
honest advertising. On the other 
hand, I do deplore the necessity for 
such legislation and I am seriously 
doubtful of the actual working out 
in practice of any type of advertis- 
ing censorship or advertising re- 
striction law. 

Lee H. BristTo., 
Vice-President. 


[Printers’ INK has been just as 
fearful as Mr. Bristol of the 
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dangers of submitting questions of 
fraudulent or misleading advertis- 
ing to low-salaried, hair-splitting 
Government employees. For that 
reason it has supported the Capper 
Bill, which is based on the Print- 
ERS’ InK Model Statute now law 
in twenty-five States. 

As drafted, it is designed to 
throw any case directly into the 
Department of Justice where it 
will come under the supervision of 
the able Attorney General and his 
staff of legally trained men. There 
an indictment can be drawn up 
and the case tried in a Federal 
Court before a Federal jury. 

It would, we feel, be a tremen- 
dous set-back for advertising if 
questions of fraudulent advertising 
were put up to bureaucrats, igno- 
rant of good business principles, 
who would endeavor to read into 
almost any statement the presence 
of “ambiguities, inferences or in- 
nuendoes.” 

The Capper Bill is a bulwark 
against this. Its proper administra- 
tion should free reputable adver- 
tisers from the type of narrow 
visioned harassment which in the 
past has too often characterized 
the conduct of such bodies as the 
Federal Trade Commission in their 
treatment of advertising —Ed. 
Printers’ INK] 


Sloan Wants Honest Advertising 


GENERAL Motors CorPoRATION 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have not had an opportunity 
to go over the matter to which you 
call attention (the Capper bill) in 
sufficient detail to write, except in 
a rather superficial way. I can 
only, therefore, deal with the mat- 
ter from the standpoint of a broad 
principle and, approaching it from 
that standpoint I would say, with- 
out any hesitation, that I am cer- 
tainly in favor of honest advertis- 
ing, and I mean by this, advertising 
that states not only the facts but 
all the facts concerned with any 
particular point and in such a way 
as the right impression is conveyed 


to the reader of an advertisement. 

I am against all forms of exag- 
geration—believing that it weak- 
ens the presentation rather than 
strengthens it. 

It is a pity that those using va- 
rious forms of advertising media 
cannot recognize the soundness of 
these principles as a sound business 
approach. But recognizing that 
they do not do so then if it is not 
impractical to embody the prin- 
ciple in legislation, I would see no 
objection; but it would seem to me 
that the interpretation of any such 
legislation in a practical way would 
present a great deal of difficulty. 

Atrrep P. SLOAN, Jr. 


President. 
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No Better Way to Protect the 
Public 


Norce CorPoRATION 
DETROIT 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am definitely in favor of a 
Federal law making the publishing 
of misleading or dishonest adver- 
tising a misdemeanor. 

know of no better way in 
which the Government can exercise 
its proper function of protecting 
the public. 

Better Business Bureaus and 
such co-operative organizations for 
the purifying of advertising and 
selling have done a great deal of 
good. However, they are not only 
very limited in their authorities 
and powers but in all such volun- 
tary organizations at certain times 
and in certain spots, whether due 


to lack of authority or lack of 
facilities for proper investigation, 
or due to the undue influence of 
certain financial supporters of the 
organization, abuses do creep in 
and meritorious projects sometimes 
suffer, whereas larger offenders are 
either out of reach or in one way 
or another are not effectively 
curbed and controlled. 

A Federal Court should have no 
difficulty in determining what is 
misleading and dishonest advertis- 
ing, and I believe that the mere 
existence of such a law would, of 
itself, prevent most such advertis- 
ing and make it unnecessary to 
prosecute. 


Howarp E. Boop, 
President. 


P. I.’s “Courage and Vision” 


La Cuoy Foop Propucts, Inc. 
Detroit, MicH. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Congratulations on the article 
appearing in the current issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK about misleading 
and dishonest advertising in the 
food and drug field. 

Your courage and vision over 
a long period of time is responsible 
for the inquiry being conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture 
and the favorable attitude of 


ethical advertisers. Although cen- 
sorship is not desirable, we favor 
statutory regulations for the pro- 
tection of legitimate enterprises 
from mis-statements on the part 
of pirates, imitators or unscrupu- 
lous advertisers. 

It is our opinion that such reg- 
ulations should be administered 
by the Attorney General and not 
entrusted to any bureaus or com- 
missions. 

FRENCH JENKINS, 
Sales Manager. 


May 18 of Kroger’s 51st Birthday 


Tue Krocer Grocery & BAKING 
Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am much chagrined to find that 
your letter of May 3, asking for 
an expression of opinion of the 
advisability of a Federal law 
prohibiting dishonest advertising, 
has not been answered. I referred 
it to one of my assistants for his 


opinion and it was mislaid in his 
files. 

If there is to be a Federal law 
on this subject, from a rather wide 
experience with such matters, I 
will say beyond question the law 
should be administered by the At- 
torney General rather than by a 
bureau or commission. The law 
should set up definite standards 
by which to judge dishonest ad- 
vertising and when these are de- 
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parted from, as a matter of fact 
rather than as a matter of the 
opinion of a bureau or commission, 
the Attorney General should be 
empowered to prosecute. 

Putting it in another way, ad- 
vertising should not be hampered 
and slowed up, and its expenses 
increased, by having to submit to a 
commission advertising copy in ad- 
vance of its publication. Nor should 
the opinion of a commission be 
able to find that advertisement dis- 
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honest which in fact is not dis- 
honest. 

In the Middle West, Kroger has 
suffered much from dishonest ad- 
vertising. It has been a supporter 
of Better Business Bureaus and 
even the organizer of some 
bureaus. These bureaus, disliked 
by some and often unduly technical 
and critical in their efforts, by and 
large, exercise a good influence. 

AvBert H. Morri_t, 
President. 


Alabama Amendment Makes It 
Twenty-five 


SouTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Noting that you list twenty-four 
States as having the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute relating to false 
advertising, I think you will be 
interested in the fact that Alabama 
has a law which is substantially 
the same. 

The Alabama law was amended 


a year ago by striking out the word 
“knowingly” and now I think that 
State could be classified along with 
the twenty-four. 

I am now in touch with publish- 
ers in various SNPA States in an 
effort to get them interested in a 
strong order against false adver- 
tising. Out of our fourteen States 
five have the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute or a similar law. 

CRANSTON WILLIAMS, 
Secretary-Manager. 


“Essentially a Backfire” 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 


ASHINGTON, D. C— 

[Special.] — Publishers and 
advertisers are urgently favoring 
a bill recently introduced by Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper [Rep., Kans.], 
himself a publisher, to punish by a 
$1,000 fine or five years’ imprison- 
ment persons inserting false or mis- 
leading advertisements in  inter- 
state commerce or sent through the 
mails, or persons broadcasting such 
advertisements by radio. 

The measure is essentially a 
backfire against even more dras- 
tic regulations embodied in the 
pending securities bill and the pro- 
posed amendment to the food and 
drugs act, under which advertising 
matter would have to be approved 
in Washington before publication. 


The Capper bill is based on a 
measure sponsored by the trade 
publication, Printers’ INK, which 
has been passed by twenty-four 
states, including Illinois. The bill 
makes the originator and not the 
publisher of the advertisement re- 
sponsible. 

_ “There is an inclination to sub- 
ject advertising to government 
censorship in order that minority 
abuses may be eliminated,” said 
Senator Capper today. “This would 
be deadly. Carried to its ultimate 
conclusion such a policy would cut 
advertising volume fifty per cent. 
Federal prosecution of dishonest 
advertisers, on the other hand, 
could easily be a powerful aid to 
righteousness in the printed word.” 
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dis- 


tas Welcome Back! 


ad- 
rter 


and Out of Retirement! 
‘ked Back on the Job! 


lical 


and Peppy as Ever! 


Mr. Gains naturally reappeared first in Southern 
it. California, coming via the advertising columns of 
that mighty Pacific Coast newspaper—the Los 
Angeles Times. His first act was to smash last 





4 year’s April records in twelve diversified classifica- 
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Be eer eee re UP OVER APRIL 1932! 
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=a Books—Publishers .......... UP OVER APRIL 1932! 
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— Los Angeles Times 


to Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, 285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
” 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ; 
d. 210 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Sorry, 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN— 


qe're all out of beer too!” 


LSE we would invite you out and drink 

your health for your splendid editorial 
advertisement to manufacturers in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of May 4th. 


That the right advertising message can make sales you’ve 
demonstrated many times in this market—and we believe, 
very naturally, that you’ve been aided by your selection of 
the right medium—the Journal. 


The right medium because the Journal has the largest daily 
circulation in the Pacific Northwest—because it is the right 
kind of circulation, reaching more families of established 
spending ability*—at the right price, the lowest milline 
rate in the Pacific Northwest. 


*Conclusively PROVED in the R. L. Polk & Co. 
Consumer Survey of Greater Portland — based on 
64,322 interviews out of 90,440 Portland families. 


© 
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The JOURNAL, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., Narionat REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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Times Demand New Advertising, 
Affiliation Decides 


One-Day Session Discusses Trends, Elects Edward Weber President and 
Admits Pittsburgh Club to Membership 


A DUST MENT of advertising 
tempo to meet the fast-mov- 
ing rhythm of the “new era” was 
recommended to the Advertising 
Affiliation at its thirtieth annual 
convention held on May 20 at 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Several speak- 
ers emphasized the point that ad- 
vertising of ancient vintage can no 
longer be relied upon to sell goods 
in this swiftly moving period 

Carleton Spier, of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., sum- 
marized the theme around which 
the convention program was built 
when he said that the editorial 
columns of the daily press, the 
stage and radio had speeded up 
their tempo to meet modern condi- 
tions but that some advertising 
space purchasers, including many 
with large investments in copy, had 
failed to do likewise. 

“Why is it,” asked Mr. Spier, 
“that the big executive who cracks 
jokes and enjoys himself thor- 
oughly at the nineteenth hole after 
a round of golf, freezes up the 
next day when called upon to okeh 
a piece of copy written in the same 
style and language, that he uses in 
every day life?” 

All advertising, Mr. Spier 
pointed out, falls into two classes; 
that in which the facts are so 
obvious that they may be worked 
into newspaper headline copy and 
sold simply on statement of the 
obvious and another type that re- 
lates to products and services not 
so readily apparent. He recom- 
mended, for this latter type, that 
copy writers provide rose-colored 
glasses for readers and listeners, to 
present a more attractive picture of 
that which is being offered for sale. 

George Voss, advertising 
director, The Texas Company, fol- 
lowed a similar line of reasoning, 
in outlining that company’s Ed 
Wynn broadcast and other adver- 
tising features. He said the Texas 
company had decided it was time 
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to throw aside the old methods and 
offer copy and programs in keeping 
with the spirit of the time. “After 
fourteen months of intensive driv- 
ing along this line, we see no 
slackening of interest in our cam- 
paign,” he declared. 

Arthur A. Schmon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, gave a résumé of the efforts 
of the Governments to restore 
greater prosperity in the United 
States and Canada. He stated that 
care must be taken to see that indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise are 
not destroyed by Governmental ef- 
forts. 


The “Show-Down” 


Year 


“The year 1933 will be known as 
the time of the big showdown,” 
Mr. Schmon declared. “We shall 
have to reduce costs and raise 
wages, use more of our budgets 
for payrolls and less for distribu- 
tion.” 

H. F. Metcalf, director of public 
relations of the Penn Power Com- 
pany, replaced Edgar J. Kaufman 
of Pittsburgh on the program. He 
said advertising men must restore 
their own morale before attempt- 
ing to lift that of the nation as a 
whole. 

“Mastery in 1933 demands rigid 
self discipline, unending self appli- 
cation and ‘stick-to-it- iveness’ based 
on a definite objective,” he said. 

Louis Bisch, of the National 
Cash Register Co., stressed the im- 
portance of the development of 
home markets, based on intensive 
study. 

At the conclusion of the day’s 
business session the Pittsburgh Ad- 
vertising Club was admitted to 
membership. James Leslie Hub- 
bell, retiring as president, was suc- 
ceeded by Edward Weber of Erie, 
Pa. Other new officers are Walter 
Kiehn, Tororito, first vice-presi- 
dent ; Robert Heywang, Pittsburgh, 
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second vice-president; Donald A. 
Thomas, Buffalo, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The latter succeeds J. Jay Fuller 
of Buffalo who declined an eighth 
term in the office. He was given 
a memorial of thanks by the execu- 
tive committee and the association. 
Choice of a 1934 convention city 
was deferred until the January 
meeting of the executive committee. 

In the evening a dinner was held 
with humorous addresses being 
given by Strickland Gillilan of 
Washington, D. C., and V. K. 
Sandwell of Toronto. The con- 
vention drew an enrolment of 


_ 


Oswald Heads Philadelphia 
Agency Council 


The Philadelphia Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies 
has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 
Chairman, Charles 
A. Oswald, pres- 
ident of the agency 
bearing his name; 
vice-chairman, 
Lawrence Everling, 
The Richard A. 
Foley Advertising 
Agency; secretary 
and treasurer, 
Miss Florence 
Dart, The Simpers 
Company; member 
of headquarters ex- 
ecutive board, 
Wilbur Van Sant, 

resident Van 

ant & Dugdale 
Company, advertising agency of Balti- 
more which is part of this Council. 





The Phillips Studio 
C. A. Oswald 





“Automotive Daily News” 
Sold 


Automotive Daily News has been sold 
to George M. Slocum, Detroit, according 
to an announcement made by O. J. Elder, 

resident of the Automotive ome A News 
Publishing Corporation, New York. Mr. 
Slocum will transfer the publication to 
Detroit on June 1. 

The new publisher has been Detroit 
manager of Automotive Daily News since 
its inception. Chris Sinsabaugh, former 
editor of Motor Age, Motor, Motor Life 
and American Motorist, will be editor 
and Will C. Callahan, managing editor. 
Willard R. Cotton will be advertising 
manager. 





Rockelman Leaves Continental 


F. L. Rockelman has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Conti- 
nental Automobile Company, Detroit. 
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nearly 400 members and guests. 

On account of the fact that ap- 
proximately half the members of 
the executive committee are Cana- 
dians it was felt improper to adopt 
resolutions on the pending Capper 
bill against punishment for the use 
of false or misleading advertising, 
although unofficially officers of the 
Affiliation expressed themselves as 
strongly in favor of legislation on 
this subject. 

The program was arranged by 
Francis B. Frazee and J. Jay 
Fuller of the Greater Buffalo Ad- 
vertising Club, in conjunction with 
President Hubbell. 


_ 


Alpha Delta Sigma Installs 
Chapter at N. Y. U. 


A new chapter of Alpha Delta Sigma, 
national professional advertising fra- 
ternity, at the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance was founded last week. The chap- 
ter, the thirtieth installed since the 
fraternity was founded in 1913, has 
been dedicated to Professor George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss, who organized the mar- 
keting department at New York Uni- 
versity. 

In addition to members of the faculty 
and active members, the following alumni 
and associated members are charter 
members of the chapter: John L. An- 
derson, Edgard Kobak, Otto Kleppner, 
Thomas Lanheady, Bernard Lichtenberg, 
Nelson E. ~~ Val A. Schmitz, 
—— ohn we a W. Townsend, 


“Among the aie was Bruce Bar- 
ton, an paceny member of the national 
organization, who spoke on the value of 
education for advertising and stressed 
the part Professor Hotchkiss had played 
in this work. 





Appoints Anfenger Agency 

The Godefroy Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of hair 
dyes and scalp and toilet specialties, has 
appointed the Anfenger Advertising 
Agency, Inc., St. Louis, to direct its 
advertising. Newspapers, magazines and 
business papers will be use 


Advanced by “World- 
Telegram” 


Fred R. Williamson, a member of the 
New York World-Telegram staff for four 
years, has been advanced to the position 
of local advertising manager. 





Coal Account to Jones Agency 

The Carter Coal Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., producer of “Olga Pocahontas 
Coal, has appointed The Ralph H. Jones 
Company to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Why Wholesale Volume Is Larger 
Than Retail 


A Study of Census Figures Which Reveal Reasons for Exaggerated Lay 
Ideas about Distribution 








RINTERS’ INK has been asked to explain the apparent discrepancy 

between wholesale and retail sales volume as reported by the 
Census of Distribution. Dr. Weld, a recognized research authority, was 
asked for an exposition of the riddle and here it is. His analysis is a 
valuable addition to factual material about distribution—which 
today calls for more accurate knowledge than ever before. 








By L. D. H. Weld 


Director 'y Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MERCHANDISERS have plenty 
of reason to be surprised at 
the huge volume of wholesale busi- 
ness in the United States, reported 
by the Census of Distribution. This 
is, of course, the first time that we 
have had a count of wholesale es- 
tablishments and their total volume 
of business. 

The figure for sales was $69,292,- 
000,000. We'll call this $70,000,- 
000,000, for short. The census 
figure ‘for retail trade was $53,- 
000,000,000, of which $50,000,000,- 
000 was through retail stores. In 
other words wholesale trade in 
1929 was nearly 40 per cent greater 
than the total volume of retail 
trade. 

Furthermore the Census of Manu- 
factures shows that the total value 
of manufactured products in 1929 
was approximately $70,000,000,000, 
so that value of wholesale trade 
and value of manufactures were 
about the same. 

On their face, these figures ap- 
pear rather startling. We must find 
some explanation for the high 
wholesale figures, before we can 
use them intelligently. The prin- 
cipal reasons why they are so high 
are apparently as follows: First, 
they include the sales of establish- 
ments that are not ordinarily 
thought of as wholesalers; second, 
they include wholesalers who 
handle industrial goods—a reason 
for their being so much higher than 
retail sales, which consist almost 
entirely of consumer goods; and 





third, the wholesale figures contain 
a vast amount of duplication. 

Let us look first at the types of 
wholesalers covered by the Census 
Bureau. In the first place, there 
are the “wholesalers only,” which 
means wholesalers who actually 
take title to the goods they handle, 
and which includes the ordinary 
type of wholesaler that we think 
of first,—the grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, and similar “full service” 
wholesalers. 

The other types of wholesalers 
that are included in the grand total 
comprise such establishments as 
brokers and commission men, the 
branch houses of manufacturers, 
bulk tank stations, warehouses of 
chain-store companies, country buy- 
ers and shippers of agricultural 
products, co-operative marketing 
associations, and auction companies. 

It will be seen that the Census 
Bureau has included every sort of 
establishment that performs whole- 
sale functions, from the full ser- 
vice wholesaler who maintains a 
warehouse, buys goods outright, 
sends out salesmen, gives credit 
and makes deliveries, down to the 
broker, who only has a desk for 
his place of doing business, buys 
no goods himself, and who simply 
negotiates sales between others 
largely over the telephone and tele- 


rap 

The branch houses of manufac- 
turers and the warehouses of 
chain-store companies are likewise 
included, because they perform 
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wholesale functions. They are not in- 
dependent companies. They are parts 
of the organizations of manufactur- 
ers on the one hand, and of retail 
companies on the other. There is 
justification for including such es- 
tablishments, but we have to adjust 
our thinking a little before we can 
realize that their sales should be 
included in a figure representing 
the wholesale volume of the 
country. 

Manufacturers’ own wholesale 
outlets accounted for sales of 
$15,000,000,000 or 21 per cent of 
the total. So they are a mighty 
important item. Of course, if a 
manufacturer handles all his sales 
from his plant, and doesn’t operate 
branch houses, then his sales are 
not included in the wholesale total. 

And we also have to adjust our 
thinking a little to include shippers 
of dried beans and auction com- 
panies in our conception of whole- 
sale establishments. But the Census 
Bureau gives figures for the vari- 
ous types and kinds of wholesalers, 
so that by studying the tables care- 
fully, we may avoid misunderstand- 
ings. 

Among the wholesalers who 
handle industrial goods, the most 
important classifications are those 
selling “machinery, equipment, and 
supplies,” chemicals, forest prod- 
ucts, leather, lumber and building 
materials and metals. These estab- 
lishments are, of course, properly 
classed as wholesalers, but their in- 
clusion, as stated above, helps to 
explain why the wholesale figures 
are so far in excess of the total 
volume of retail trade. Incidentally, 
the summary of wholesale distribu- 
tion reports that of the total value 
of manufactured goods in 1929, 
44.8 per cent consisted of industrial 
goods, and 55.2 per cent of goods 
ready for consumption. 


Not a New 
Phenomenon 


And now we come to the ques- 
tion of duplication. This is no new 
phenomenon in census figures. We 
have always.been troubled by it in 
the Census of Manufactures. When 
the spinning and weaving of cotton, 
for example, are combined in the 
same mill, then only the value of 
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woven cloth is reported. But where 
spinning and weaving are carried 
on in separate establishments, then 
the values of the yarn produced by 
the first mill and of the woven 
cloth produced by the second, are 
reported separately. 

Situations like this help to build 

the manufacturers’ total up to $70,- 
000,000,000. The “net value” of 
manufactures, after allowing for 
duplication, was $47,000,000,000. 
_ In the wholesale trade, there are 
just as flagrant, or perhaps worse, 
duplications in values. For ex- 
ample, suppose a co-operative ship- 
ping association in California sends 
a carload of oranges to New York. 
The value as reported by the ship- 
ping association is included in 
wholesale sales. This carload is 
handled by a fruit auction company 
in New York and reported again. 

Assume that a wholesale receiver 
buys from the auction company. 
His sale of the oranges is reported 
for a third time. Suppose that job- 
bers take over this carload from 
the wholesaler, as they often do, 
and finally sell the product to re- 
tailers. This batch of oranges is 
thus reported a fourth time. So 
that the wholesale marketing of a 
carload of oranges that finally sold 
to retailers for, say, $1,000 may 
have resulted in total wholesale 
sales of somewhere between $3,000 
and $4,000 in the census figures. 

Just how much of this kind of 
duplication is included in the 
wholesale figures, it is impossible 
to say. But it is likely that practi- 
cally all of the $5,000,000,000 
attributed by the census to “assem- 
blers and country buyers” is re- 
ported at least twice and much of 
it three or four times. Also, most 
of the $14,000,000,000 attributed 
to agents and brokers is probably 
reported at least a second time. 
This $14,000,000,000 is 20 per cent 
of the total of $70,000,000,000. 
Also a considerable part of the 
$15,000,000,000 sales through 
“manufacturers’ own wholesale out- 
lets” was sold to other wholesalers 
before it finally reached retailers. 

From these figures, it would not 
be a wild guess that perhaps $20,- 
000,000,000 out of the total might 
have been repeated at least once, 
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and that parts of it were repeated 
two or three times. If all duplica- 
tion could be eliminated, it might 
bring the total volume of wholesale 
trade down from $70,000,000,000 to 
between $40,000,000,000 and $45,- 
000,000,000—possibly lower. Not that 
the Census Bureau should neces- 
sarily have tried to eliminate all 
this duplication, but so that we may 
understand a little better the vast 
volume of wholesale trade as re- 
ported. 


Official Estimate W ould 
Be Helpful 


Unless these matters are ex- 
plained, the layman is apt to get 
an exaggerated idea of the impor- 
tance of wholesaling from the cen- 
sus figures. An official estimate of 
duplication from the Census Bureau 
itself would be welcome to help 
clear this point. 

The Census Bureau realized that 
the total volume of wholesale trade 
might lead to certain misunder- 
standings, and took pains to explain 
that the “usual or popular concep- 
tion of wholesale distribution,” re- 
fers to the sales of service whole- 
salers made to retailers. (See 
United States Summary of Whole- 
sale Distribution, p. 32.) 

According to this “conventional” 
conception, there were 70,900 such 
establishments (compared with 170,- 
000 wholesale establishments of al! 
types,) and sales of $24,600,000,000. 
Of this, $4,300,000,000 consisted of 
sales to industrial consumers and 
to ultimate consumers, leaving $20,- 
300,000,000 as representing the sales 
of service wholesalers to retail 
stores, “subject to a certain amount 
of duplication as in the case of one 
wholesaler selling goods to another 
wholesaler.” 

This brings us down more nearly 
to a figure that we can understand, 
and one that can be compared with 
the total volume of retail trade, 
after taking into account the fact 
that wholesale volume is based on 
wholesale prices, and retail volume 
on retail prices. 

The relative importance of the 
different types of wholesalers in 
performing marketing services is 
well brought out by examining their 
costs of doing business. The Cen- 
sus of Distribution furnishes a 
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wealth of material on this subject, 
material that has never before been 
available. 

In the State bulletins that have 
been issued from time to time dur- 
ing the last year, expenses have 
been expressed only in actual dol- 
lars, thus leaving it to the reader 
to work out the percentages. It is 
only when expense figures are re- 
lated to sales that they become at 
all useful. 

The same fault may be found 
with the State retail bulletins. But, 
happily, the United States Sum- 
mary of Wholesale Distribution 
furnishes us not only with actual 
expense figures, but also with the 
percentages that expenses are of 
sales. 

It should also be explained that 
total expenses in the wholesale cen- 
sus do not include rent of owned 
property, interest on owned capital, 
or salaries of proprietors and firm 
members of unincorporated com- 
panies. The omission of the last 
item is unimportant, and even the 
inclusion of rent and interest on 
owned property would probably 
raise the figures only fractionally. 
The figures do not, of course, in- 
clude net profit, and hence do not 
represent gross margins between 
prices paid and received by whole- 
salers. 


Wholesalers’ 
Total Expenses 


The total expense of all whole- 
salers of all types in 1929 was $6,- 
136,000,000, or 8.85 per cent of total 
net sales. Practically half of these 
expenses consisted of salaries and 
wages. Figures are given for in- 
dividual trades, but it is with types 
of wholesalers that we are con- 
cerned here. 

Taking first “wholesale mer- 
chants” who perform full service— 
their operating cost was 12.39 per 
cent of sales. This includes whole- 
sale grocers, 8.98 per cent, whole- 
sale druggists, 14.1 per cent, 
hardware, 18.9 per cent, and in- 
numerable others. 

Cash and carry wholesalers had 
an operating cost of 5.69 per cent, 
or less than half the average for 
full service “wholesale merchants.” 
Some of the other types had ex- 
penses as shown in this table: 
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Per Cent 
of Sales 
Wagon distributors ............. 18.79 
Bulk tank stations............+. 16.04 
in-store warehouses ......... 4.34 
Country assemblers of farm prod- 
PE aseccnseees cucensewedeses 441 
Co-operative marketing associations 4.82 
WEED chee ncccccccncececsecs 1.32 
Commission merchants .......... 2.3 
Manufacturers’ sales branches.... 9.4 


The census gives us expense 
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figures of this sort for twenty-five 
different types of wholesalers, and 
it has also issued a separate bul- 
letin, “Wholesale Distribution— 
Definitions and Classifications,” 
which not only furnishes a neces- 
sary guide to anyone who analyzes 
the wholesale census carefully, but 
also constitutes a contribution to our 
literature on marketing. 
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Twenty-five More Advertisers 
Report for 1932 


A Supplement to the Table in the April 13 Issue Showing Net Profits and 
Losses for the Year 1932 of Some of Our Leading Companies 


BIR, 4 649404062 00 ren ones 
Anaconda Caper Be CA. on ccccccece 

a he 
California Packing Corp. ..........0+.. 


Art Metal 


Celotex Co. 


Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. ............ 


Coty, Inc. 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp. ........... 
Great Western Sugar Co. ............. 


Flovelion Pineapple, Ltd. 


¥. B. Rilemert Rubber Co. ......22.00. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby ............... 


Parker Pen Co. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. ........... 
ee DE EE, GE, hv ccccceceuces 
Shell Union Oil Corporation .......... 
Smith, L. C., & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 


Socony- Vacuum Corp. 


7, i Ce ME occkes hawensnces 
Standard Oil ¢ i. hada wai eweeie:« 


Standard Oil of 
Standard Textile Products Co. 


Sweets Company of America .......... 
United States Radiator Corp. .......... 
Universal Pictures Corp. ..........+++. 


B. B. D. & O. Enlarges 
Minneapolis Staff 


The staff of the Minneapolis office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & rn, Inc., 
has been enlarged by the addition of four 
men: Kenneth W. Ellis, formerly for 
nine years with the Char-Tex Company, 
Des Moines, has joined the agency as an 
account executive. Fred Hauck, formerly 
with the New York, Pittsburgh and 
Chicago offices of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, joins the Minneapolis 
staff as art director. 

Jerome E. Masek, of the agency’s 
Chicago office, has been transferred to 
Minneapolis as production manager and 
Taylor M. Mills, of the New York 
office, has been added to the co copy produc- 
om department of the inneapolis 
office. 


1931 1932 
joneewuns D$1,085,873 D$588,049 
err rrreT D3,168,523 D16,893,240 
C0 0ds0s6e0 D149,380 D71,759 
oveerecess D4,877,595 D4,521,001 
Se yaen na D130,599 D1,382,727 
vsntoneous D78,503 30,009 
eedna¥ece 991,721 521,386 
oseeewdete D4, 735, 926 D2,810,852 
seanwe beech D1,016,623 2,562,476 
vesaneenae D3,875,1 11 D8,448,882 
ee D160,725 D245,634 
ovesvceses D4,981,946 D6,248,478 
a dawhatets D193,532 D542,988 
‘nncnnae D476,943 D3,032,430 
ceseseuste 235,914 D325,522 
Steuveeees D27,008,310 660,076 

61ane <ibe 926,672 D1,030,703 
ere D4, 169, 247 5,320,282 
Joeceneees 1, ‘651, 234 1,236,457 
cevbvesede 14,559,593 14,014,992 
ceekwaevan 8,704,758 282,865 
ee Sere D789,650 D1,361,394 
Be Byte Pr 113,107 D129,110 
oneeenense D1,289,482 D1,543,898 
condweie ave 615,786 D1,250,283 


A.F.A. Convention Plans 

“Advertising’s Job in the Changing 
World” has been selected as the theme 
of the convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America to be held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 25 to 29. 

One of the features of the convention 
will be a furniture clinic conducted_by 
leaders in that industry. Since the Fed- 
eration convention dates coincide with 
the opening of the semi-annual Grand 
Rapids Furniture Exposition, it is ex- 
pected that many furniture merchan- 
disers will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the convention’s 
activities. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, has accepted an invitation to 
welcome delegates to the Federation con- 
vention and to make the keynote ad- 
dress. 
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WHAT'S YOUR PERSONAL 


Problem? 


.) You must have one. Everybody 

has. Sometimes, it is Junior’s 
habit of flunking classes or the wife 
threatens to pack up and go home. 
Perhaps, the old salary check may 
not be what it used to be and the 
landlord just will not listen to rea- 
son about that “bargain lease” you 
made back in 1931. 


To the lads on the city desks, 
these problems of yours are not 
exactly Page One stuff, nor do they 
cause any loss of sleep even to your 
most sympathetic companions. But 
to you, these personal problems are 
vitally important. Either you solve 
them or eventually they get you. 
And how! 


Since its very first issue—some 
35 years ago— Physical Culture 
Magazine has recognized the impor- 
tance of personal problems, sensed 
their direct relation to the success or 
failure of a man in business or as 
the head of a family. In that time, 
the Editors of this magazine have 
received thousands and thousands of 
letters from readers with personal 
problems. Anxious, sincere read- 
ers—everyday folks just like our- 
selves—seeking a solution to some 
pertinent problem affecting their 
life and happiness. 


In all these 35 years, Physical 
Culture, the friendly magazine, has 
never yet failed to help a single 
troubled reader with his personal 
problems. 


Take the current June issue. In 
this copy of Physical Culture you 
will find not a few articles which 
discuss intimately certain personal 
problems which readers encoun- 
tered and how they solved them. 
For instance, “Keeping Youth Out 
of Jail,” “Preachers Now Fight- 
ing Prudery,” “Girls Men Like,” 
“Bringing Up Mother,” “The Un- 
making of a Neurotic,” and “My 
Drinking Wife.” Without excep- 
tion, all live articles, the majority of 
which are told in the first person, 
deal with human dilemmas, and 
how to cope successfully with them. 

This traditionally unstinting edito- 
rial assistance in helping its readers 
solve their personal problems par- 
tially explains why today Physical 
Culture enjoys the loyal support and 
unflagging interest of more than a 
quarter-million readers. An appre- 
ciative audience whose responsive- 
ness cannot be topped by any other 
in the entire magazine field. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
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“MORE ICE CUBES” 


WHISPERED 
THE SHADOW 


EGARD the tableau at the 

right. The salesman is unleash- 
ing a flood of oratory in praise of 
Chillblain Refrigerators. 

His customer is Mrs. Chesterton 
Whuff. For some reason Mrs. Whuff 
is in a mood of abstraction. In spite 
of the salesman’s skill, she seems 
hardly to hear his voice. 

She does hear it. But she hears 
another voice, too. The voice of 
the shadow. The remembered voice 
of Chesterton Whuff, complaining 
about the paucity of ice cubes in 
their present refrigerator. In this 
respect, she notes that the other- 
wise excellent Chillblain is scant 
improvement. 

Presently, counseled by the shad- 
ow of her husband, Mrs. Whuff will 
excuse herself with the remark, 
“T'll have to think it over.” 

Really she means to talk it over 
—in family conference with Mr. 
Whuff. Tonight the whole subject 
of refrigerators will be aired. If Mr. 
Whuff has seen and heeded the ad- 
vertising of the Chillblain Refrig- 
erator, he will know the miracle of 


speed with which it makes ice 


THE SHADOW 






a? 


cubes. And he and Mrs. Whuff 
may agrée to purchase a Chillblain. 

But if the only refrigerator he 
knows and approves is some other 
kind—the Frostbyte, for example 
—there will have to be a compro- 
mise somewhere. Until husband 
and wife think alike, the money 
stays in the pocket. 

This necessity of selling two peo- 
ple in order to dominate the Family 
Conference is not limited to refrig- 
erators. It takes two votes to ap- 
prove an automobile, or a vacuum 
cleaner, or almost anything on 
which family money is spent. The 
daily food is a compromise between 
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his tastes and hers. Even the 
clothes Mrs. Whuff buys for her- 
self are bought with an eye to in- 
spiring his admiration. 

Would you have the husband 
champion your product in the 
Family Conference? Tell him about 
it, as well as the wife. Is it cheaper? 
More stylish? Easier to use? Tell 
him, too, and rest assured that he 
will remind her. 

You sell both sexes when you tell 
your story in Redbook Magazine. 

Redbook is deliberately edited to 
appeal to both wife and husband. 
Every thousand copies are read by 
1480 women and 1420 men. More- 


BEHIND EVERY 
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over, in Redbook you pay 30% less 
to reach wives plus husbands than 
you pay to reach one sex alone 
through other magazines. Even if 
you shut your eyes to its masculine 
circulation, it would still cost you 
less to reach women alone in Red- 
book. 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Use Redbook and save 30%. Red- 
book Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


REDBOOK 


MAGAZINE 


WOMAN WHO BUYS 








The Creation of Real Wealth 


A Reader Requests the Reprinting of an Article Published in 
Printers’ INK in 1921 


Bronxvitte, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Might I suggest that you reprint, in 
the near future, the article entitled, 
“Management and the Creation of 
Wealth” that appeared in your issue of 
August 18, 1921? 

J. Howarp Ru#oapes. 


[* is always flattering to have a 
subscriber suggest the reprinting 
of an article, especially one that 
was written as long ago as Au- 
gust, 1921. 

The article to which Mr. Rhoades 
refers was written by the late Har- 
rington Emerson, famed engineer, 
and appeared originally i in the Old 
Colony Magazine. It is a fascinat- 
ing article, just as true and just 
as interesting now as it was then. 
Very few articles on economic sub- 
jects can stand the test of twelve 
fast changing years. That this one 
does, is a tribute to the author. 

He tells in this article how an 
explorer, passing the winter on the 
Arctic shore of Alaska in an Es- 
kimo village, was the guest of a 
chief. Between his sleeps the chief 
went forth into the darkness and 
cold, built a windbreak of ice 
blocks, cut a hole through the eight 
feet of ocean ice and steadily hour 
after hour fished, thus accumulat- 
ing great stores of frozen food. 

“Why do you work and fish far 
beyond your own needs?” the ex- 
plorer asked. Said the savage, 
“When the sun comes back, starv- 
ing tribes from the interior will 
come to me for help. Because I 
am a chief I must be prepared to 
feed them.” 

Here is a man who had inherited 
neither wealth nor chieftainship. He 
had no more opportunities beyond 
those of his fellow tribesmen. He 
was a chief merely because he had 
a greater sense of résponsibility, 


+ 
Appoints Detroit Agency 


The Industrial Diamond Company, De- 
troit, has appointed C. F. McIntyre and 
Associates, of that city, to handle its 
account. 


and this drove him to work while 
others idled. 

In every tribe and in every civili- 
zation there have always been men 
of two kinds; those who live from 
hand to mouth and those who feel 
responsibility for the welfare of 
others. 

From incidents such as _ these 
Mr. Emerson worked out a formula 
for wealth production. 


A=Annexation 
L=Labor 
C=Consumption 
S=Shrink 
W=Wealth 
A+L—C—S=W 


He pointed out that ants have 
annexed and labored diligently for 
thousands of years but consumption 
and shrink has been equal to pro- 
duction through annexation and 
labor so the gain has been nothing. 
Wealth, he pointed out, is increased 
if the American appropriates coal 
and oil and gas, soil fertility and 
forest trees; if the French Cana- 
dian works long hours, if the 
Italian is frugal, and if the French- 
man wastes nothing. 

This skilled engineer later on in 
his article listed the Marxian fal- 
lacies and answered them in simple, 
homely illustrations. 

The next to the last paragraph 
in Mr. Emerson’s article is as fol- 
lows: “The turning over of much 
strenuously created wealth to well 
meaning but inexperienced bureau- 
crats who have squandered it in an 
orgy of extravagance, which they 
thought was patriotism, is not the 
way to encourage a much needed 
increase in intense wealth-producing 
strenuousness.” 

And these words were written in 
the spring of 1921!—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK, 


+ 


Has Hotel Accounts 
The advertising of the Drake Hotel 
and the Blackstone Hotel, both of Chi- 
cago, is now handled by Harry Atkinson, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
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Ready-Made Material for 
Collection Letters 


A Plan That Provides Letter-Writers with Ready-Cast Arguments That 
Go Deeply into the Debtor’s Status 


ONE way to produce collection 
letters is to compose each let- 
ter individually—actually to write 
to each debtor about his specific 
account. That method is effective, 
but slow and comparatively ex- 
pensive. It demands, also, a rather 
high order of skill on the part of 
the dictators. In a big company, 
from whose collection department 
many letters must go out every day, 
the plan is impractical. 

Another way is to produce the 
letters by a method of mass-pro- 
duction—to standardize them, with 
the thought that standardization 
will increase volume and lower unit 
costs. It does cut costs; but in 
inverse ratio as they are standard- 
ized, the letters tend to lose in 
money-pulling power. 

Here is a company that has un- 
dertaken to combine the advantages 
of both methods, with the hope of 
avoiding the disadvantages of each. 

Boneau, credit manager of 
the Brown Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, has set down on paper cer- 
tain thoughts, certain expressions 
of principle, that may be incor- 
porated into his company’s letters ; 
and he has supplied the material 
to all the letter-writers in his de- 
partment. 


Different from 
Form Letters 


“These are not form letters,” Mr. 
Boneau points out. “Rather, they 
are thoughts expressed in words; 
and we are asking members of the 
credit department to write these 
ideas into letters to the trade, in 
the hope that they may stimulate, on 
the part of the customers, a new 
feeling of responsibility to general, 
economic recovery.” 

In short, the plan is to provide 
material ready-made for the dic- 
tators—material from which the 
dictators may select certain ideas 
or sentences or paragraphs, or, in 
some instances, virtually the entire 
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letter structure. The material con- 
sists of four “batches.” 

In form, each of the “batches” 
rather resembles a short essay ; and 
it may touch upon a variety of 
subjects closely related to credit 
relations. It may offer a few re- 
marks on store financing, or even 
on buying. 

Thus, “batch” 
follows: 

“Obstructions on the road to 
progress are gradually being cleared 
away—Governmental agencies have 
performed a gigantic task in the 
recent past. The barriers are being 
removed. Now we are to follow in 
the wake of these achievements and 
clear up the difficulties over which 
we have control. 

“To play our part successfully 
in this co-called ‘new deal,’ we must 
assume the same attitude as was 
taken in bringing about those things 
already accomplished—a moral at- 
titude to those things that directly 
concern us. If we, as business men 
and individuals, are to assume the 
responsibility imposed on us by this 
new deal, we must set about at once 
to putting our own house in order. 
We must keep our promises. We 
must recognize the sanctity of our 
contractual debts and preach the 
doctrine to those who owe us. We 
must build up a somewhat more 
healthy respect for all conditions of 
sales—terms, prices, discounts, 
quality, service, etc., in that waste 
heretofore experienced may be 
minimized and a fair measure of 
profit returned to the seller. 

“Over-production of raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods must 
not be encouraged by the use of 
unsound credit or laxity in collec- 
tion methods. 

“Wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion must be done economically. 
Money must be put and kept ac- 
tively at work. Lazy money got us 
into the difficulties from which we 
are emerging. It became lazy be- 


No. 1 reads as 
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cause, due largely to waste, it be- 
came non-productive. 

“Remove waste from the scheme 
of things, and our ‘new deal’ is 
assured.” 

Although none of them is in- 
tended to serve as a complete let- 
ter, each of the essays of letter 
material ends in letter form. Thus, 
the one just cited closes with this: 

“Here is a statement of your due 
account. Please let us have this 
money, and we shall put it to work 
buying more materials and putting 
more men to work.” 

Of the essay just quoted, Mr. 
Boneau says: 

*It sounds, I confess, rather bold. 
By some individuals in our trade 
it might be construed to indicate 
that we're doubtful about their 
moral characteristics. But I have 
felt that in this unusual period, 
something unusual and more or 
less daring must be used to awaken 
the retailer to his obligations.” 

“Batch” No. 2 of letter material 
goes into store economics. It reads : 

“We've been preaching economies 
and the elimination of waste in re- 
tail and wholesale distribution. 
Through these we, as a company, 
have been able to maintain our high 
standards of quality production in 
a much cheaper market; and we 
have passed these savings on to you 
so that you might remain competi- 
tive with our lines. 

“Stocks of raw materials and 
finished shoes are held to the min- 
imum requirements of our trade, 
thus eliminating the cost of main- 
taining non-productive investments ; 
and, as a further measure of econ- 
omy, we maintain a sane credit 
and collection policy so as to escape 
the hazard of bad-debt losses and 
the cost of carrying accounts un- 
reasonably beyond maturity. 


The Advantage of a Strong 
Cash Position 


“Then we must maintain a strong 
cash position so as to give us every 
buying advantage and a sufficiently 
liquid condition as to make it pos- 
sible to save all discounts. So, you 
see, we are doing everything good 
business can do to serve its cus- 
tomers well. 

“We urge you, in return, there- 
fore, to put into effect in your own 


operations such economies and 
waste-saving devices as will give 
your customer (the consumer) ad- 
vantages gained by you through 
your dealings with well-organized 
manufacturers. 

“To do this, you must maintain 
adequate, but not excessive inven- 
tories; a sound credit and collec- 
tion policy; a fair living standard 
for yourself and your employees; 
and a cash reserve sufficient to give 
you all trade advantages that cash 
demands. 

“Select your sources of supply 
carefully. Expect more of your 
supply houses than a desire to sell 
you. Demand that they have knowl- 
edge of and are sympathetic to your 
problems, and seek their counsel 
in matters of finance, merchandis- 
ing, advertising, etc. We've made a 
study of these things. Call on us. 

“Attached statement covers ac- 
count due. Please remit, and by so 
doing help us to help you.” 


“Batch” No. 3 
Goes Deeper 


“Batch” No.-3 goes into store 
economics even more deeply. It 
reads: 

“We hope you are thinking about 
the things we mentioned in our late 
letters to you. If you are, perhaps 
you are working toward economies 
and waste elimination. Let us tell 
you some of the things we have 
learned about shoe retailing, and 
if you feel that we can assist you 
in any of your problems, write us. 

“1—If you are not turning your 
shoe inventories at cost at the rate 
of 2% to 3 times annually, you are 
not getting your full profit, due to 
excessive markdowns. 

“2—If your cost of selling shoes 
is above 25 to per cent of 
your retail volume, it is too high, 
because on a three-time cost turn- 
over, after markdown, your gross 
profit will not average better than 
33% per cent. 

“3—If you are not getting 20 to 
25 per cent return annually on cap- 
ital invested in shoes, there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. 

“4—Do you realize that usually 
the last pair of a twelve-pair lot 
bought by you represents your 
profit, and that your rate of profit 
and capital return is determined by 
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what you get for that last pair— 
usually the hardest to sell? 

“S5—Do you realize that retail 
credit in the average store is un- 
profitable business because of lack 
of control and poor collection 
methods ; and that it usually freezes 
capital so badly needed for more 
productive uses? 

“Elimination of waste due to 
slow inventory turnover, high-cost 
selling, slow-moving dollars, un- 
wise credit granting, and weak col- 
lection procedure will go far to 
weed out the evils in the field of 
retail distribution. If you have any 
of these problems, tell us about 
them. We can, and will, be glad to 
help. 

“Your overdue account is unpaid 
despite previous requests. May we 
not have your check?” 

“Batch” No. 4 is shorter. It 
reads: 

“During the last seventeen years 
we have taken an active interest in 
the retailer’s problems because we 
have recognized that our own busi- 
ness can prosper only to the extent 
that the retailer is successful. So 
you see, all down the line in our 
operations, we have kept that 
thought in the back of our heads. 

“That’s why we have spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in 


— 


New Ownership for Louisville 
Paper 


A group of Louisville, Ky., business 
men have become associated with John 
B. Gallagher, publisher of the Louisville 
Herald Post, in the ownership of that 
paper. 

An enlarged board of directors now 
includes Walter H. Girdler, George O. 
Boomer, William L. Kennett, Charles J. 
Hodapp, H. E. Baumgarten, and Mr. 
Gallagher. 

r. Girdler becomes president of the 
publishing company. Mr. Gallagher con- 
tinues as publisher. Mr. Baumgarten is 
treasurer and business manager. 


New P. & G. Account with 
Blackman Agency 


Sweetex, the new cake shortener which 
was recently announced by The Procter 
& Gamble Company, while developed to 
make the serving of cakes easier for 
the housewife, will not be advertised to 
the public. Its use will be promoted in 
the sed hotel and restaurant trade. 
A campaign in business papers is now 
being directed by The Blackman Com- 
pany. 
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retail research work and in the 
education of our salesmen in cor- 
rect retail methods; and we have 
spent millions in perfecting a line 
of shoes to fit the needs of the 
average shoe dealer. 

“You may well understand, there- 
fore, our disappointment when we 
are told of the high rate of busi- 
ness mortality in the retail shoe 
field. Of course, we recognize that 
the retailing of shoes is a very com- 
plicated retail job, perhaps more so 
than any other line because of the 
many elements that enter into shoe 
construction and selling. But, by 
simple methods that we have 
evolved, the science of successful 
retail shoe merchandising has been 
greatly clarified. Therefore, we 
owe it to our loyal customers, who 
desire the benefit of our findings 
to offer this knowledge to them 
without cost in the hope that the 
elimination of waste in our own 
business occasioned by retail-busi- 
ness mortality may be further min- 
imized. 

“We are out to do our bit in the 
New Deal. Will you join us? 

“Please, when you are replying, 
send along your check for the past 
due account. A statement is en- 
closed. 

“Yours for the New Deal——” 


— 


Plan Point of Purchase 


Radio Service 

An organization known as the Point- 
O’-Purchase Broadcasting System, Inc., 
has been formed with offices in the 
Union Guardian Building, Detroit. The 
company plans to install patented syn- 
chronous radio receiving sets in retail 
outlets so that advertisers may deliver 
sales messages to the buying public at 
the point of sale. Officers of the company 
are: Chairman of the board and trea- 
surer, George B. Storer; president, 
Joseph H. Neebe; vice-president, Thomas 
R, alton, and, secretary, Edward E. 
Rothman. 


Oppose All Radio Broadcast- 
ing of News 

The New England members of The 
Associated Press at a recent meeting in 
Boston adopted a_ resolution placing 
themselves on record as opposed to all 
radio broadcasting of news. This action 
was taken after a general discussion of 
news broadcasting and of the recent ac- 
tion of The Associated Press at its 
annual meeting in New York in April, 
limiting broadcasting by its members. 











Beer Slogans 


AssociaTep Apvertisinc Acency, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


May we take advantage of your offer 
to check the originality of three slogans 
we wish to incorporate in the advertising 
of our client, Jax Brewing Company of 
7 -~} Fia.? 

“The Drink of Friendship” 

2 “The Beer of B dine xm I 

“The Friendship Beers’’ 

Should you find them to be original, 
please register them among others that 
make up your long list that you main- 
tain for service to advertisers and their 


agencies. 
M. T. Newman, 
President. 
. * * 
W. I. Tracy, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We wish to record with your valuable 
publication the following slogans as ap- 
plied to Aetna Special Dinner Ale, the 
product of our client, Aetna Brewing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

1. “. : . That Old-Time Ale with the 

Oid- Fashioned Flavor” 
“As Tonic as Sunshine Itself” 
3 “A Case of Aetna Is a Case of 
Health”’ 


C. J. Massecx. 


HE Printers’ InxK Clearing 
House of Advertised Phrases 
is entering a new era. Beer slogans 
are being registered for the first 
time. The Clearing House was 
started in June, 1919, when pro- 
hibition was in effect. Since beer 
became legal, many of the old 
slogans, as well as the new ones, 
have been included in our record. 
New industries bring new slogans. 
Then there is a rush for registra- 
tion. 

A list of some slogans, for beer 
and other products and services, 
that have been registered recently 
follows :—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Always on Guard. (Automatic Valve.) 
The Belknap Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


As Tonic as Sunshine Itself. (Dinner 
Ale). Aetna Brewing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Beer of Friendship, The. Jax Brewing 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


— 
Joins John J. Lawler 


Paul V. Carpenter has become asso- 
ciated with John J. Lawler & Associates, 
Milwaukee, advertising. He was at one 
time on the editorial staff of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and later represented 
American manufacturers in Europe. 


+ 
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Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous, 
The Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Case of Aetna Is a Case of Health, A. 
(Dinner Ale). Aetna Brewing Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Criminal Within, The. J. C. Eno 
(U. S.) Ltd., New York. 

Drink of Friendship, The. Jax Brew- 
ing Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Economic Waste Eliminators. (Electric 
Household Appliances). Uron Industries, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Eye Line of Style, The. (Hosiery). 


St. Johns Silk Co., Ltd. St. Johns, 
Quebec, Canada. 
Foot Nearer Perfection, A. (Shoes). 


G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., New York. 

For a Royal Shave. King Razor Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Friendship Beers, The. 
Company, loneiin Fla. 

It Smells So Clean. Teele Soap Mfg. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

It’s Better Than It Used to Be... 
and It Used to Be the Best. Horton 
a By Co., New York City. 

Your Be. Beautiful Always. 
mB. Products, Inc., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Keep Your Shoes Beautiful Always. 
Raynorshyne Products, Inc., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Jax Brewing 


Kiddies’ Feet Are Safe in Kinney’s 
yeam. Kinney Co., Ltd., New 
ork. 


Makes the Best Beer Taste Better. 
(Salted Confection). World’s Products 
Co., Spencer, Ind. 

Miracle Yarn, The. (Lastex). United 
States Rubber Co., New York. 

Nature Forgot Vitamin D—But Dean’s 
Didn’t! Dean Milk Company, Chicago. 

Safeguard Your Home with a Belknap 


Sentinel. Ratometie Valves). The Belk- 
~ Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
eason-Long Plant Food, The. Olds & 


Whipple, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

Shave That Chaka, The. King Razor 
Co., Providence, R. 

Sponsored Grou Sint. Hayes-Ham- 
ilton, Inc., New York 

Standard of the World. (Dairy Prepa- 
rations). Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

Start with Savogran. (Painters’ Sup- 
plies). The Savogran Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sunny Monday Clothes Drier. The 
Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, Iowa. 

. That Old-Time Ale with the 
Old- Fashioned Flavor. Aetna Brewing 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Ultra Rubber Core, The. (Elastic 
Webbing). The Sidley Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Your Snapshots Look Better Enlarged. 
Sterling Photo Company, Newark, N. J. 


— 
Elected by Chicago “Times” 


Lawrence Houghteling, formerly trea- 
surer of the Chicago jaily News, and 
Robert Walshaw, business manager of 
the Chicago Daily Times, have been 
elected directors of the Daily Times 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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“Just a single 
electro 

But I need it 
TONIGHT!” 


T is Rapid’s policy to 
welcome small orders as 
well as large ones. The men 
at Rapid consider only two 
things: the quality of the 
electrotype and the time 











when it must be delivered. 
They don’t ask: “Is it a big order or a small one ?”’ 


It is this policy of unvarying quality and delivery when 

promised that has numbered among Rapid’s patrons the 

biggest names in American industry. It is the same policy 

that is winning and holding the confidence of smaller con- 

cerns whose aggregate business has contributed so greatly 
to Rapid’s growth and success. 


RAPID Chics; we (a 


The Largest Plate Makers in the Op) 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices... NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
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From Whom You Buy 
is just as important as 


To Whom You Sell 


SELL TO PEOPLE who are in distress and you are likely 
not to get your money. Buy from people who are in 
distress and you are likely not to get the goods you want 
... or the service. 

These two rules have unusual significance today, 
especially to the paper industry. The New York and 
Pennsylvania Company, Inc., does not wish to appear to 
boast of its strong position or to reflect upon those less for- 
tunately situated. We do feel it is timely, and in the inter- 
est of purchasers of paper who must depend upon their 
sources of supply, to issue this word of caution . . . from 
whom you buy is just as important as to whom you sell. 

Founded in 1890, this company has grown soundly. 


It now supplies machine-finished and super-calendered 
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paper of high grade to publishers of general and trade 
publications of large circulation, to school-book and other 
book publishers, to manufacturers of labels, tablets and 
envelopes, to lithographers and other large users of 
paper. Our jobbers throughout the United States have 
been chosen for their sound business practices and estab- 
lished reputations. Our own relative position in the 
industry was never stronger. Despite the depression, we 
have been able to improve the quality of our products 
and the thoroughness of our service. Both are now at 
their high point. 

For no premium in price, buyers of paper can pur- 
chase through our jobbers or direct from us, not only 
paper, but also assurance of faithful performance in 


deliveries, quality and service. 


NEW YORK AND 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY, Ine. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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When the Trade-Mark Is a Series 
of Unrelated Letters 


Commissioner of Patents Holds “T.Z.L.B.” Is Not an Infringement 
on “Z.B.T.” 


N° one adopting combinations 
of letters for a trade-mark 
has the right to prevent others 
from using different combinations, 
provided these different combina- 
tions do not so closely approximate 
the first as to lead to confusion. 
This is the decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents handed down 
in the case of The Crystal Chem- 
ical Company, Inc. vs. The Man- 


hattan Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. Anna T. Fox, 
assignee. 


Crystal was opposing the right 
of registration for the letters 
“T.Z.L.B.” as a trade-mark for 
a talcum powder. The company al- 
leged prior adoption and use of the 
letters “Z.B.T.” as a trade-mark 
for powders for nursery and toilet 
use, ointments for various injuries 
and skin affections, soaps and shav- 
ing creams. 

The company showed adoption 
and use of its mark “Crystal 
Z.B.T.” from a date at least a 
year or more prior to the date es- 
tablished by the applicant for the 
registration of “T.Z.L.B.” The 
company contended that even if use 
of the three letters alone without 
the word “Crystal” prior to the 
applicant’s date was not deemed 
established the appearance of the 
word “Crystal” in the mark is in 
such small letters compared to the 
other three letters that the effect 
of the mark upon the purchasing 
public would be substantially the 
same as if the word “Crystal” were 
omitted. 

In the decision William A. Kin- 
nan, first assistant commissioner, 
said: 

“Both parties use their marks 
upon the same specific kind of 
goods, generally known in the trade 
as talcum powders. The constituents 
of these powders are substantially 
the same and are such as have 
usually been found present in this 
class of goods. The exhibits of the 
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respective cans or containers in 
which each party sells its goods 
show that the ingredients of the 
powder are named on the labels 
upon the cans. 

“The opposer specifies that the 
ingredients of its powder include 
zinc, stearate, boric acid and talc. 
It is evident therefore that the 
three letters of its mark consti- 
tute, and would indicate to the 
public on seeing the can with the 
description of the materials of its 
contents, the initial letters of the 
names of the ingredients. 

“The applicant’s powder includes 
these same ingredients to which 
has been added lycopodium. Pur- 
chasers of the goods of the ap- 
plicant on seeing the description of 
ingredients of the powder on the 
label would readily recognize that 
the letters constituting applicant’s 
mark are the initials of the names 
of the ingredients of the powder. 
The order of the arrangement of 
the initial letters is different in the 
applicant’s mark as is the number 
of letters. 


Order of the 
Letters Changed 


“If the applicant had adopted the 
order of arrangement of the letters 
used by the opposer and had simply 
inserted or added the additional let- 
ter ‘L’ it would then seem apparent 
the applicant had sought to profit 
by the opposer’s good-will. The 
order of the letters however in the 
applicant’s mark has been changed 
so that the first and last letters 
are different from the first and last 
letters of opposer’s mark. It would 
appear therefore that unless op- 
poser is entitled to prevent anyone 
from registering any group of let- 
ters indicating the nature of the 


ingredients of the powder so long © 


as the group of letters includes 
somewhere the letters used by the 
opposer the applicant should be per- 
mitted registration. 
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ae “The decision in the instant case : 
1eS is not without difficulty. The use 
of initial letters is exceedingly 
common in connection with trade- 
marks upon goods. In the case of 
— Dollfus-Mieg et Cie, Societe 
Anonyme vs. Richardson Silk Co., 
335 O. G. 1080, 55 App. D. C. 226, 
rs in the court held that the marks 
goods ‘R.M.CY’ and iy poet used upon 
»f the the same class of goods were not 
labels so a as to cause con- GOOD 
fusion. he court held the view 
at the that no one by adopting a combi- C O P yY 
nclude nation of letters, had the right to 
d talc. prevent others from using different 
it the combinations provided these differ- 
consti- ent combinations do not so closely 
o the approximate the first as to lead to 
th the confusion. 
of = A Previous Case 
bf the Cited 
cludes “In reaching this conclusion the tower S Over 
which court quoted with approval the 
. Pur- holding of the United States Cir- 
1e ap- cuit Court of Appeals, 2d Cir., sly text 
tion of affirming the decision of the trial 
on the court in an infringement and un- H 
re that fair competition case involving the as a giant 
licant’s same. parties and the same marks 
names wherein the trial court stated: towers over 
owder. On the question of the trade-mark as 
ent Sa one the Re kee, the right, ~ 
t ° right 
fed oa to me any initials ‘e conihinetion “a a pygmy. 
initials that they may deem proper. I do 
not see any need of spending any time 
on that point. There is no infringement 
whatever on the trade-mark D.M.C. by 
the letters R.M.C. 
ted the “In another case, The B.V.D. 
letters Company vs. Potterf, 213 O. G. 361, 
simply 43 App. D. C. 33, this same court 
nal let- held there was no conflict between 
parent the letters ‘P.O.G.’ and ‘B.V.D.’ 
) profit It is to be noted however that in HAWLEY 
. The this last-mentioned case none of the 
in the letters was common to both marks. ADVER I ISING 
hanged : = case Guggenheim vs. Cantrell 
letters ochrane, Ltd., 352 O. G. 533, 
nd last v- App. D. A the court heid COMPANY 
would the mark ‘G. G.’ confusingly 
SS Op- similar to ‘C. & C.’ Inc. 
anyone “Both parties, as shown by their 
of let- exhibits, place their names and 
of the the description of the ingredients, 95 Madison Ave. 
30 long represented by the initial letters of 
ncludes their marks, upon their cans. It is New York City 
by the thought the probability of confu- 
be per- sion is too remote to justify re- 
fusing the applicant registration.” 




















The Necessity for Courtesy 


Unless It Starts from the Top Down, an Important Quality for Sales 
Making Is Likely to Be Lost 


By Amos Bradbury 


HEN Alfred, Lord Tenny- 

son, wrote his “Idylls of the 
King” he put in line 628 some 
words which should be framed in 
many an office. Said Tennyson: 
“The greater the man, the greater 
courtesy.” 

You yourself, dear reader, could 
write just as good a line, and how! 
For you have certainly had the 
experience of dropping in to tell 
an old friend at the head of some 
business a new idea which you have 
seen somewhere and which he 
might apply to his own business. 

With the satisfactory knowledge 
of a favor about to be conferred on 
an old friend, you walk up to the 
outside railing and are accosted by 
a young man who interrupts for a 
moment his important task of pull- 
ing out file doors to snap at you, 
“What do you want?” 

You share with him your secret 
that you wish to see your friend 
Jim Barnwell. 

“But what do you want to see 
him about?” 

It takes all the dignity, finesse, 
and knowledge that you are going 
to confer a favor to get by this 
person, and get in to see Jim. You 
wonder how a big customer from 
Iowa who also wanted to see the 
president might have fared. You 
wonder how sensible Jim’s “cour- 
tesy and cordiality” advertisements 
would sound to you if you were a 
mere customer or a member of the 
consuming public after the expe- 
rience with the boy who thinks his 
field average of keeping people 
away from the boss must be kept 
high. 

There are a large number of 
busy executives, nerves somewhat 
frayed by the hectic times through 
which they have passed, who re- 
fuse to take any of the blame for 
the way their employees misrepre- 
sent the house at the place it 
touches the public. Nothing can pos- 
sibly gloss over the fact that when 
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the president is ugly and rides the 
general manager, the latter passes 
the grouch on to the office manager 
who hops on the file clerk, who 
takes it out on the office boy, so 
that the next visitor who comes 
in gets the office boy’s version of 
the boss’ grouch, instead of the 
friendly welcome described by the 
man who writes the advertisements. 

The question of handling com- 
plaints comes way up high in a 
list of the reasons why manage- 
ment should be courteous. The man 
or woman who has received a cold 
welcome at the office, or who has 
been made angry by the wrong 
sort of letter, telephone message 
or collection letter, later on, al- 
ways becomes a traveling liability 
for the concern. 


The Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s Attitude 


If anybody has ever had occa- 
sion to make a complaint to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for ex- 
ample, he knows that it gets right 
to the top and is thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The same thing is not 
true of the local branch of an oil 
company out in my section. A 
woman, who had paid her bill reg- 
eight 


ularly upon delivery for 
years received a nasty collection 
letter from the branch manager 


when she sent three-quarters of the 
amount and promised to send the 
rest two weeks after Christmas. 

“The greater the man, the greater 
courtesy.” But the little fellow is 
likely to bite your head off 

I know of a president of a large 
company who saved approximately 
$60,000 for his employers and the 
stockholders and a great deal more 
than that in good-will, because he 
personally took over the job of 
investigating complaints and satis- 
fying every customer who made a 
kick. 

What can be more important for 
the head of a company who wants 
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to do business in the years just 
ahead, than truly to represent the 
best instincts for service and 
courtesy ? 

Then there is the customer who 
comes in at half past five when the 
office is just closing, the buyer 
who phones at 2:30 on Saturday 
afternoon. They are traditions in 
almost every office. Many of them 
have been turned into friendly 
boosters for the company by the 
way they were handled. Others, 
having been told just where they 
could get off by someone who 
never had the elements of courtesy 
drilled into him, have in their turn 
become traveling back-biters in- 
stead of enthusiastic boosters. 

There is one bank, a large sav- 
ings institution, near New York, 
which had a very savage run a few 
days before the national bank holi- 
day. This bank, over the years, had 
built up such a fine reputation for 
courtesy, had won so much good- 
will, that depositors actually took 
space in newspapers to reaffirm 
their confidence in the bank. Many 
wrote letters to the editor telling 
how many thousands of dollars 
they were putting in. The bank, 
in turn, took large space in daily 
newspapers to say that everyone 
who wanted his money in full could 
come and get it. It weathered the 
run with flying colors, came out of 
the troubled times stronger and 
better liked than ever before. 

Confident that every president 
and general manager wants his 
concern to be courteous at all points 
where it touches the public or cus- 
tomers, I am listing here several 
specific methods by which the 
quality of courtesy can be strength- 
ened and built up: 


1. Dig out the complaint file. 


The letters which come in every 
day, closeups from prospects, words 
from people who have taken the 
trouble to write to the firm about 
something, whether they be written 
with stubby pencils on a fragment 
of brown paper, or on the swanky 
letterhead of a big country estate, 
they all have a suggestion. 

The president who will go to his 
own complaint file, see how the 
letters have been answered, see 
whether or not with his imagina- 
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tion and ingenuity he could have 
done a better job, could have made 
a friend instead of a knocker, or 
perhaps gotten an idea for his pro- 
duction department out of them, 
will be doing a swell day’s work. 

Out of fifteen new products be- 
ing promoted and advertised ag- 
gressively right at this moment, I 
know of at least four which came 
from disgruntled customers who 
were kicking about some feature of 
an old product. I know that if the 
makers of certain instantaneous gas 
heaters would look into their com- 
plaint file, ask a few utility com- 
panies to let them look at theirs, 
they could evolve something much 
better than the ill-will so many of 
them are getting now. There must 
be a new attachment, a new some- 
thing or other to cut down the 
amount of gas used. 

In almost every line of business 
the complaint file is a golden mine 
of information. Dig into it today. 


2. Watch the outgoing mail. 


Here is a subject for a whole 
article by itself. Any president, 
vice-president or general manager 
who is getting at all bored with his 
job can be guaranteed a big thrill 
and food for much thought if he 
will take home carbons of part of 
the week’s outgoing mail and read 
them over next Sunday. 

I know of one man who wrote to 
a distant advertiser asking the price 
of a new part for his old milking 
machine. Two weeks later a sales- 
man from the store nearest to him 
came eighteen miles to see him. 
The salesman was all set to sell 
the writer a new machine. All he 
had been given was his name and 
address, written on a blue card. 
The inquirer had received no reply 
to his inquiry, just this salesman 
who was much peeved when he was 
turned down. 

The great present increase in in- 
quiries about new parts for old 
products, from harrows to gasoline 
lanterns, makes the idea used by a 
manufacturer of erasers a sound 
one for men in every line of busi- 
ness now. For several months this 
manufacturer has insisted on one 
man putting a postscript on prac- 
tically every letter that goes out of 
the place no matter on what sub- 
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ject. It is a selling postscript in 
pencil. It says: “This sentence was 
written with a Blank 482, No. 1. 
The next few words were erased 
with our new sponge _ rubber 
mounted desk eraser made to match 
the newer desk sets.” The missing 
words are all well erased, it is 
needless to point out. 

It seems to me that several man- 
ufacturers could adopt some such 
idea as part of their reply to every 
inquirer for a replacement part. 
Every inquirer is entitled to an 
intelligent, courteous, carefully 
written and friendly reply with 
complete details of- prices and ser- 
vice. Then there might very well 
come a selling P. S. which calls 
attention to a new product, the new 
price, the improved design, pack- 
age or service. 


3. Give the telephone operator a 
list of don’t’s. 


This list might well start off 
with these phrases: “Spell it,” 
“What does he do here?” “What 
do you want to talk to him about?” 
“Won’t somebody else do?” 

The operator who takes it upon 
herself to make all the firm’s de- 
cisions has lost thousands of dollars 
in customers and business for the 
house. Scores of other phrases 
will occur to every reader. A list 
of these don’t’s (if followed) is 
almost guaranteed to build good- 
will for the concern for which the 
operator works. 


4. Answer all job hunters. 


Naturally, every manufacturer 
who advertises has been receiving 
far more requests than he ever did 
before for positions. Several large 
national advertisers have been go- 
ing after this sort of inquiry, 
strange as it may seem, and tying 
up their regular advertising with a 
search for men who have been 
dropped by other companies and 
are willing to take new lines on 
commission or do missionary work. 

A local distributor for one big 
electric refrigerator has been able 
to utilize these “give me a job” 
letters. He makes the job hunters 
feel so kindly toward him that they 
say a good word somewhere, and 
if they. make a suggestion which 
leads to a sale the owner of the 
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business sees to it that they get a 
small check. 

Another big company has started 
a position clearing-house, to bring 
both dealer and job hunter to- 
gether, especially in smaller towns. 

_I wish that several presidents of 
big companies who do not believe 
it worth while to answer job in- 
quiries by a good letter had been 
in my office the other day. A man 
who used to have a big position 
wrote to thirty-eight national adver- 
tisers and received thirty-four fine 
replies. Undoubtedly, within a few 
months this man is again going to 
be in a position to perform a real 
service as a good-will booster. He 
was tremendously enthusiastic 
about the way at least ten of these 
advertisers answered his letter. 
They may have been form letters 
which he received, but they were 
well done, excellently constructed 
and, in addition to building up the 
man’s morale, made a friend of him 
for life. 


5. Build a green oasis. 


It happened to be an ordinary 
salesman for a rope concern who 
arrived in the office of a big man- 
ufacturing company sixteen min- 
utes after it had closed. Daylight 
saving had him mixed up for he 
was from out of town. The few 
men and girls he saw didn’t pay 
any attention to him. They were 
all on their way home. 

Finally he saw a man smoking a 
cigar. He attracted his attention 
and found out that the man was the 
purchasing agent. He told of the 
fifteen minutes’ wait he had just 
had. The P: A. was in a good 
humor, gave him a cigar and talked 
with him, 

When the salesman said it was 
the first time he had ever smoked 
a purchasing agent’s cigar and told 
him some of the places where he 
had been calling, the P. A. started 
to think. The next day he talked 
the matter over with his brother- 
in-law who happened to be presi- 
dent and between them they worked 
out what they call a green oasis. 

It is an oasis in a desert of in- 
difference. It is merely a little 
office well fitted up where all visi- 
tors are received, and a young man 
is there to see that they get some- 
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thing to read and are made com- 
fortable, if they have to wait, but 
the waits are being cut down 
tremendously. 


6. Pick a comer. 


That comes right after the green 
oasis, because in the concern I 
have just mentioned and several 
others, the president has believed 
it not to be beneath his dignity to 
look over his office boy personnel 
and pick out one or two who have 
started to develop the qualities of 
poise, personality and courtesy. It 
doesn’t do him any harm to give 
such boys a talk on meeting all vis- 
itors with courtesy, pointing out the 
importance of it to the firm. He 
then offers such boys a definite 
opportunity for self-advancement. 

This idea, in addition to helping 
the office boy, is more than likely 
to help the president also. 


7. Salesmen as reception clerks. 


There is one concern selling note 
paper which has its sales force and 
sales trips well staggered. The man 
who is in town at the time is made 
to act as reception clerk. When 
one of his own customers happens 
in it is a good break. In any 
case, a salesman is supposed to 
know how to represent the house 
and this particular force has picked 
up much valuable information and 
made many good friends since it 
took over the job of reception 
committee. 


8. Take a good-will inventory. 
It is well to check up carefully 
+ 


Haire Adds Publication 


Trunks and Leather Goods, which 
consolidated a year ago with Luggage 
and Hand Bags, has been purchased _ by 
the Haire Publishing Company, New 
York, and will be published by the 
Haire organization commencing with the 
June issue. Cyril Reinstatler continues 
as general manager and Miss Doris Bur- 
reli as fashion editor. 





Directs Radiator Advertising 


Randall M. Snow has been appointed 
to direct the advertising and _ publicity 
activities of the National Radiator Cor- 

ration, Johnstown, Pa. Until recently 
¢ was in charge of the “Official Bulle- 
tin,”? monthly publication of the Heating 
and Piping Contractors National Asso- 
ciation, New York. 
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every person who can possibly af- 
fect good-will, including delivery 
drivers, truck drivers, shipping 
clerks, the office manager and all 
the rest. An inventory at this time 
on good-will will often indicate 
that each office boy, phone opera- 
tor, truck driver and anyone who 
touches the public, guards each year 
an amount of good-will equal per- 
haps to about four years’ salary or 
wages. 

It may then be pointed out by the 
president that if each employee 
carried that amount in a little 
black bag, the firm would furnish 
guards with guns to help him keep 
it. Yet the intangible good-will 
asset, at least as valuable as an 
equal amount in cash, is sometimes 
let slide by default. This inventory 
might help make each person 
guard his good-will segment more 


carefully. 
* * * 


These are only a few suggestions 
on how the quality of courtesy may 
be improved and passed on to the 
people who buy. It is the pres- 
ident’s job to know how his repre- 
sentatives behave toward the public, 
toward all possible purchasers. No 
concern in the country is big 
enough now or at any time to be 
able to afford a policy in which 
impoliteness, discourtesy or care- 
lessness is a conscious part of the 
attitude toward the public. 

The responsibility of being cour- 
teous to customers and visitors is 
one which is squarely up to man- 
agement. 


+ 


Feigenspan Appointments 


John A. Mac Arthur has been ap- 
pointed sales manager and Mrs. Janet 
Fox Wing advertising manager of the 
Christian Feigenspan Brewing Company, 
Newark, N. J., Albany, N. Y., and New 
Haven, Conn., brewer of P. O. N. beer. 


R. W. Clark Resigns 


R. W. Clark has resigned as president 
of Clark-McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman, 
Inc., advertising agency of Cleveland and 
Akron. 








Buys “Southern Aviation” 

Popular Aviation, Chicago, has pur- 
chased Southern Aviation and the two 
publications will be merged with the 
July issue of Popular Aviation. 
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Like “Lo, the Poor 
Farmer!” 





Tue Corn Bett Farm DAILIES 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I want to compliment the writer 
of the article, “Lo, the Poor 
Farmer!” in the May issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 

It is sad but true that most of 
the agitation for legislative farm 
relief has come not from the 
farmer, but from so-called farm 
leaders—the jobholders in farm 
organizations. 

The article in the May MonTHLY 
is absolutely sound and the way to 
follow it up to the best advantage 
is to run more stuff along the same 
line. 

W. E. HutcuHinson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
* * * 


New ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
(MAGAZINE) 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article, “Lo, the Poor Farm- 
er!” from PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
for May is excellent and right to 
the point. If I were competent to 
write such an article I think I 
would have worded it almost lit- 
erally the way this is written. 

W. A. Priest, 
Advertising Manager. 





Minneapolis Club Elects 


Walter Norton has been elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of Minne- 
apolis. Other officers elected are: Ran- 
dolph E. Haugan, first vice-president; 
Ralph Witt a second vice-president; 
and Donald J. Kelly, re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

Robert L. Gambill was elected director 
in charge of the budget; Allan E. Mc- 
Gowan, director in charge of publica- 
tions, and Edmund M. Kopietz was re- 
elected director in charge of educational 
work. Roy Brewer, formerly president, 
was elected to the board of directors. 





Appoints Fensholt Agency 


E. Edelman & Company, Chicago, have 
appointed the Fensholt Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to handle 
business-paper advertising for Edelman 
brass fittings and Break-Not hydrometers 
and battery fillers. 
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High priced—low priced 


WHAT DO THEY 
CARE— 


When Newerkers go in for motor- 
ing they certainly don't behave 
like pikers. Perhaps this is be- 
cause they can afford to tread 
(ride, if you prefer) above the 
elevation of hoi polloi. Be that 
as it may, one fact remains pre- 
dominant—they do buy automo- 
biles and opinion seems about 
evenly divided as to cost. Sorry 
this cannot be said for the coun- 
try as a whole. Go on, check us 
on that statement. 


Last year Essex County, the nucleus 
of the Newark market, registered 
148,240 passenger automobiles. 
Those costing under $1,000 num- 
bered 75,935. Those hitting the 
check-book a more severe jolt 
totaled 72,305. Three years ago 
(1930 if you please) Essex County 
motorists paid taxes on 146,618 
cars—price opinion was 75,109 
under—71,509 over. 


Whether you make autos or not is 
unimportant. Whether you are 
selling the Newark Market or not 
is. But most important is an ad- 
vertising schedule in The NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS. It influences and 
accelerates more buying power 
than any other newspaper pub- 
lished or sold in this market. And, 
incidentally, it has published more 
automobile linage than any other 
morning or evening week-day 
paper in the country for the past 
nine years. 


Newark 
Evening 


N EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mer., 
215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
O'MARA &B&ORMSBEE, 
General Representatives: 
New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Los Angeles 








Inland Daily Publishers Endorse 
Capper Advertising Bill 


Also Vote to Refuse Contracts Containing Circulation Guarantees 


Y a unanimous vote the Inland 

Daily Press Association last 
week registered endorsement of the 
pending Capper bill to penalize un- 
true, deceptive or misleading adver- 
tising. The association, whose 
membership consists of 255 daily 
newspaper publishers in eighteen 
Middle Western States, was gath- 
ered at Chicago for its May meet- 
ing. 

The action originated in a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of 
the association, of which A. O. 
Lindsay, Quincy, Ill., Herald-Whig, 
is chairman. A _ resolution was 
passed recommending approval of 
the bill by the membership on the 
basis that it places responsibility 
for fraudulent advertising in the 
logical place—upon the advertiser. 
It had also been pointed out that 
the Printers’ INK Statute, upon 
which the Capper bill is based, has 
functioned successfully in a num- 
ber of States in the Inland terri- 
tory, and that legislation of this 
type is preferable to censorship of 
advertising. 

Having been ratified by the 
membership, record of the endorse- 
ment is to be transmitted to 
Senator Arthur Capper, the bill’s 
sponsor. 

A second action taken at the 
meeting concerned the question of 
circulation guarantees. On the 
ground that day to day fluctuations 
in newspaper circulations make it 
impractical to make rate adjust- 
ments in keeping with such 
changes, full endorsement was 
given the action of the committee 
on standard newspaper contract of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association in having circula- 
tion guarantees rejected from the 
standard form. 

The membership further went on 
record as favoring refusal of any 
advertising orders or contracts 
from advertising agents or adver- 
tisers containing a guarantee of 
circulation. 
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Among the most interesting dis- 
closures in the two-day session of 
reports and discussions on news- 
paper problems, which was pre- 
sided over by President C. R. 
Butler, of the Mankato, Minn., 
Free Press, was news of definite 
progress in the matter of chain- 
store relationship. Montgomery 
Ward & Company have agreed dur- 
ing the month of June to concen- 
trate on newspaper advertising, 
J. S. Gray, Monroe, Mich., News, 
chairman of the Inland committee 
on chain-store and newspaper re- 
lations, announced. 

This is to be somewhat in the 
nature of a test and Mr. Gray 
urged that publishers co-operate 
with Montgomery Ward to the 
fullest extent to make the adver- 
tising as effective as possible. 

Handling of the advertising is 
to be centralized in the headquart- 
ers office of the company, a point 
which caused Mr. Gray to cite the 
possible need of a better mechanism 
for servicing the chains. This 
might take the form of some sort 
of centralized bureau. The idea is 
to be considered and presented for 
further discussion at the assccia- 
tion’s October meeting. 


Some Pointed Remarks 
about Radio 


James A. Coveney, of the George 
McDevitt Company, New York, 
caused the publishers to sit up in 
their respective chairs with some 
pointed observations on radio ad- 
vertising. He issued a challenge 
that mewspapers cease slurring 
radio as a competitor, a practice 
which he believes to be doing more 
for advertising radio than the radio 
people themselves could possibly 
do. If radio is a good advertising 
medium, he said, advertisers will 
use it; if not, they will stop using 
it. 

The one real reason for fearing 
its competition, in Mr. Coveney’s 
mind, is the possibility of publish- 
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ers continuing to adopt resolutions 
on the subject every time their as- 
sociations meet. 

These remarks were appended to 
a discussion urging that smaller 
newspapers provide more detailed 
information about their markets as 
a means to securing larger volume 
of national advertising. 

C. C. Younggreen, executive 
vice-president of Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, pointed out 
that, with hundreds of advertisers 
once national in scope now “start- 
ing over again” and rebuilding on 


+ 
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a sectional basis, the opportunity 
of newspapers to create and foster 
new business was never better. 

H. A. Lewis, assistant general 
manager of sales of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), expressed 
the belief that, with business now 
on the way to better times: “What 
the national marketer and adver- 
tiser will be able to do in the 
future depends in no small part on 
the degree to which publishers ap- 
ply their power to the promotion 
of sound public thinking and sound 
business methods.” 


+ 


Make Chicago Newspaper 
Advertising Awards 


A WARD winners in the third 
annual newspaper advertising 
exhibit sponsored by the Chicago 
Advertising Council were formally 
announced this week. Advertise- 
ments entered in the competition 
numbered 1,074, representing 104 
advertisers. 

Major honors went to the Chi- 
cago Daily News and Homer Mc- 
Kee, Inc., advertising agency, for 
a promotional advertisement on 
quality which was adjudged the 
best individual advertisement in the 
show. The caption of the adver- 
tisement is: “Would you call this 
smart economy?” This advertise- 
ment also won first prize in the 
newspaper promotional classifica- 
tion as the best advertisement, and 
the campaign of which it was a 
part won first prize as the best 
campaign in that division. 

Other awards announced by the 
jury were as follows: 


+ 


Stewart-Warner Appointments 

J. E. Otis, Jr., a director of the 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago, 
and general manager of the Alemite 
Corporation, a subsidiary, has been ap- 

inted general manager of Stewart- 
Waeewr and all its subsidiaries. Frank 
A. Hiter, sales manager of Alemite, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
Stewart-Warner and all of its subsidiar- 
ies. W. J. Zucker, former director, vice- 
president, secretary and general sales 
manager of Stewart-Warner, has re- 
signed. 


National Advertising: Best campaign, 
the Hoover Company and Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, ogvertning apeeey; best ad- 
vertisement, Cudahy Packing Company 
(Old Dutch Cleanser) and Roche, il- 
liams & Cunnyngham. 

Financial Advertising: Best campaign 
and best advertisement, both to the 
Northern Trust Company and J. Walter 
Thompson Coney. 

Department Store Advertising: Best 
campeige. Marshall Field & Company; 
best advertisement, The Fair. 

Specialty Shop Advertising: Best 
campaign, Wolock & Bauer; best adver- 
tisement, Spaulding-Gorham. Honorable 
mention for best advertisement to Chi- 
cago Retail Coal Merchants Association 
and the Charles Daniel Frey Company. 


O. C. Harn, managing director 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, was chairman of the jury of 
awards. Other members were: 
John B. Gaughen, Capper Publi- 
cations, Detroit; Frank H. Young, 
American Academy of Art; Sterl- 
ing Peacock, N. W. Ayer & 
Son.; and Mrs. Katherine Hardy, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


+ 


Fairfax with Empire Service 


Harry W. Fairfax, formerly of the 
H. W. Fairfax Advertising» Agency, 
Inc., New York, is now associated with 
the Empire Advertising Service, also of 

ew York. 


Death of L. A. Wilhoit 


Lloyd A. Wilhoit, advertising ma 
of the Davison-Paxton Compene, Mina, 
died recently. He was thirty-seven years 
old. Previously Mr. Wilhoit had been 
with the Atlanta Constitution. 











New Ideas Can Shock Business 
into Action, Even Now 


from page 6) 


(Continued 


This is an important feature. It 
was natural for dealers to assume 
that the extra shapes and the extra 
sizes would involve a larger stock. 
While we feel that our new line 
is going to move more rapidly and 
therefore calls for a larger stock, 
the fact remains that dealers may 
operate with their usual inventory 
if they so desire. We recognized 
that this fancied objection would 
be a big obstacle. And, to antici- 
pate it, this is what we did: 

When a retailer orders a dozen 
hats, he divides the order into a 
certain number of each size. Prac- 
tically a standard pattern is fol- 
lowed in this respect by most deal- 
ers. We decided to show them how 
to divide their regular orders into 
the sizes that will give them a 
proper inventory under our “Oval- 
ized Sixteenths” plan. The forms 
our salesmen carry in their kits 
contain model orders for as few as 
three dozen and running up to 
twenty-four dozen. These model 
orders show, in a moment, that our 
new hats may be stocked without 
necessitating the purchase of an 
extra hat. 


Suggested Orders 
Based on Statistics 


A dealer does not listen to an 
outline of our shape and size 
scheme before he starts wonder- 
ing: “Do I have to double my 
stock?” Soon he gives voice to 
that objection. Our salesman 
promptly pulls out his standard 
order forms and all further argu- 
ment on that score is simplified and 
solved. Incidentally, these sug- 
gested orders are not based on 
guesswork—they were worked out 
on the basis of detailed statistics 
drawn from our own experience, 
precisely as an insurance actuary 
works out mortality figures. 

At the same time the newspaper 
campaign opened, we sent a letter 
to all our dealers and prospects. 
In this we dwelt on the inventory 
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phase of the new “Ovalized” plan. 

“Your first thought may be that 
this new Knox development will 
greatly complicate your stocks,” 
the letter said. “But we can easily 
prove to you that no such hards hip 
is involved. ‘Ovalized Sixteenths’ 
very emphatically mean improved 
service to the customer and in- 
creased sales for you, but we wish 
to state with equal emphasis that 
you do not have to increase the 
size of your orders or your depart- 
ment to handle them.” 


Affects Only a Quarter 
of a Dealer’s Stock 


The letter pointed out that, from 
the standpoint of shapes, 75 per 
cent of heads fall into the plain 
oval class, only 20 per cent in the 
long oval group and 5 per cent in 
the wide oval group. 

“These percentages,” it said, 
“vary in certain parts of the coun- 
try. But the significant point is 
that the Ovalization of two extra 
types actually affects only about 
25 per cent of your stock. Yet 
you get 100 per cent credit in the 
community for making a 25 per 
cent change!” 

The letter concluded with: 

“Don’t forget, that long before 
you can place your order for ‘Oval- 
ized Sixteenths,’ you will be able 
to draw on the retail experience of 
the Knox Stores as to the recep- 
tion of this great innovation in 
New York—we'll give you the 
facts and you can draw your own 
conclusions.” 

Early in April we mailed to the 
same list a broadside which told 
the complete story in text and il- 
lustrations, and reproduced a full- 
page advertisement that is sched- 
uled to appear in a national weekly 
in September. 

From all this it will be seen that 
what we have done is to develop a 
feature for our line that gives us 
an opportunity to shake business 
out of its lethargy. We believe 
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that the reluctance to buy which is 
holding back business today can be 
overcome by new ideas. 

We are convinced that the idea 
is creating word-of-mouth adver- 
tising beyond anything we ever at- 
tempted. We also know that it has 
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a radical change for the Public 
good without raising its prices to 
absorb the increased manufactur- 
ing cost, the public cannot help but 
be favorably impressed. 

However, we concluded that re- 
gardless of how bad things are, 





plan. made the Knox line a matter of there is still plenty of purchasing 

e that news. “QOvalized Sixteenths,” our power in this country and that a 
will trade-mark, has taken hold in re- properly conceived idea would 

ocks,” markable fashion. It has lifted up force this business off dead center. 

easily our entire organization; given In any event, we are making a 

‘dship everybody a new lease on life. It determined effort to get things 

enths’ has given our advertising a new moving and our experience so far 

roved force, and with it a new attention indicates that we are obtaining a 
in- value. substantial degree of success. 

wish We believe that this is the sort 

; that of inspiration business organiza- Our Story on Young 

e the tions need today; the inspiration . 

-part- that is based on a sound plan with Report Pleases 


Tue Cartes ApvertisinGc Service 
New Yor«x 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We compliment and congratulate you 
on your alertness in printing the Young 


a wide public appeal. That is vastly 
different from the flag-waving kind 
of inspiration which has its basis 
only in someone’s none-too-vivid 








from imagination. _ Yeport on agency compensation that ap- 
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Yet = KEYED ADS PULLED... 

5 ne Free to Chicago advertising executives and Chicago manufacturers. 
Upon receiving the undersigned letter we decided to print, for 
gratis distribution, a few copies of a portfolio of keyed “‘ads that 

yefore made good” in the farm field. Research, merchandising, copy, 

Oval- space buying and layout by Wade Advertising Agency, Chicago. 

» able Typography by Baird's. Those desiring this portfolio outside of 

ice of Chicago enclose 50¢ to cover postage and packing costs. 

ag 4 The Wade Advertising Agency, during the past 30 years have 

1 the made it possible for a wise and strong clientele to advertise to 

> own the farmer profitably. Their extremely difficult typography require- 
ments renders their opinion of typographers a matter of uncom- 

to the mon interest. Their letter follows, “Enclosed find check in payment 

1 told of your current month's invoice. Signing of this check reminded 

nd il- the writer that we have been customers of yours ever since Baird 

. full- started in business 23 years ago this month. During that timo we 

sched- have been occasionally intrigued 

veekly into trying other ad-setters, but these 
trials only strengthened our opinion 

n that , “a 

i and experience that ‘Baird's’ were 

none the mastercraftsmen of them all.” 

res us 

siness 


WHitehall 4347 417 N. State Street, Chicago 
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These Simple Mailing Pieces Sell, 


and Pull Inquiries 


One Helped Sell Ten Tons of a New, One-Pound Product in a Month; 
the Other Pulled 15 Per Cent Returns for Samples 


FIRST, a teaser postcard, mailed 
under l-cent postage and ad- 
dressed from a stencil list of cus- 
tomers and prospects. Then, two 
weeks later, a four-page, descrip- 
tive letter, in a penny-saver en- 
velope, stencil-addressed, and mailed 
under third-class bulk-mailing per- 
mit for a penny of postage for each 
piece— 

With these two direct-mail ex- 
pedients the Savogran Company, of 
Boston, introduced to its trade a 
new product, a remover-and- 
bleacher for painted or varnished 
surfaces. 

“The two mailings,” says the 
company’s sales promotion man- 
ager, H. Frankenberg, “were 
planned, mostly, to pave the way 
for salesmen’s calls; and we feel 
that they did a good job along that 
line. irect orders came from 
about 1 per cent of the list. But, 
what is more important, the two 
mail pieces helped our salesmen to 
sell, in one month, and in one- 
pound cans, more than ten tons of 
the new product. Meanwhile, of 
course, the men also were selling 
our other products.” 


Cartoon 
Style Used 


The teaser postcard was done in 
cartoon style. The headline read: 
“It Won't Be Long Now!” The 
cartoon depicted a hurrying cat, on 
the instant after the cat has been 
de-tailed by a passing street car. 

Below this lively attention-getter 
ran this copy: “Wait for the New 
Savogran Product. Savogran Re- 
mover and Bleacher. An entirely 
different floor compound that re- 
moves, cleans, and bleaches in one 
easy operation! Works hot or 
cold—really contains a bleach—and 
works twice as fast. AT A NEw 
Low Price! Ready early in 
February. Complete details later.” 

The four-page letter, which fol- 
lowed the postcard, also went car- 
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toonistic. From a doorway emerges 
a nurse, in her arms a brand-new 
citizen. She confronts the father 
—a father just returned from dis- 
tant lands, (for his suitcase bears 
labels of Europe), a father aghast. 
The headline read: “WxHat— 
Another One?” 
The opening copy, in part: 
“Another Savogran Product? 
Yes, sir! And Wuat a product! 
“Customers asked us: ‘Why don’t 
you put out a floor compound 
that’s easy to use, does the work 
better, and sells for less money?’ 
So we put our chemists to work, 
told them to forget about floor prod- 
ucts now on the market, and to see 
if they could develop a material 
that would meet these requirements. 
“They did—and here it is! 
SAVOGRAN REMOVER AND BLEACHER 
—absolutely new, entirely different, 
from formula to results!” : 


Tying Up with the 
Rest of the Line 


One paragraph of the letter copy 
tied the new product to other prod- 
ucts in the company’s line in this 
manner : 

“And remember this—Every can 
of Savogran Remover and Bleacher 
you sell means that a floor is being 
refinished—a chance to sell Savo- 
gran Crack filler, varnish, wax, 
brushes, etc., and to increase your 
profits.” 

Inside, in a spread, this mailing- 
piece presented a picture of a can 
of the new product, a block of 
reason-why copy about its merits, 
and a demonstration-picture of its 
operation in service. 

The Savogran company uses 
direct mail, not only for introduc- 
ing new products, but to promote 
the sale of old ones. 

For example, jobbers send in lists 
of retailer-prospects. Over these 
lists the company is mailing, just 
now, a_ single-sheet, letter-style 
mailing piece that bears the head- 
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Business Books in Brief 


Te INDUSTRIAL DISCI- 
PLINE. By Rexford G. Tug- 
well. (Columbia University Press.) 
Because of his position in the 
Roosevelt Administration, Profes- 
sor Tugwell has become news. 
Therefore, what might have been 
just another book on economic 
planning takes on importance be- 
cause so many of the ideas ex- 
pressed in it are found in one form 
or another in the Administration’s 
industrial program. For that rea- 
son “The Industrial Discipline” is 
a book which deserves more than 
superficial interest from industrial 
leaders. 

Professor Tugwell’s thinking is 
nicely epitomized in the following 
quotation : 

“It is apparent that what may be 
good business may also be bad 
economics. Public policy will ulti- 
mately be founded on good eco- 
nomics, and business will have to 
conform. The sooner this happens, 
the better for all involved. When 
it does happen, it might perhaps be 
safe to guess that the social direc- 
tion of capital allocation and price 
control will be two features of the 
program and that the forcing of 
efficiency will be an interest which 
will have equal consideration with 
such obvious needs as those of 
raising wages, protecting farmers’ 
income, and unwastefully exploit- 
ing natural resources.” 

The nub of the book is to be 
found in its eighth chapter, “Gov- 
ernment and Industry.” Here Pro- 
fessor Tugwell describes a planned 
industry which will throw over- 
board laissez faire economics and 
put the Government into real con- 
trol of what business leaders do. 
This somewhat complicated and 
often visionary plan goes many 
steps beyond President Roosevelt’s 
idea of a Government partnership 
with business. To the uninitiated 
reader, indeed, it seems like an 
effort to do the more or less im- 
possible task of reconciling Social- 
ism with Capitalism. 

The question that inevitably rises 
in a reader's mind is, “If you are 
going so far as you recommend, 
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why disguise your doctrine under 
the name of Liberalism? Why 
not cast overboard Capitalism en- 
tirely and proceed with your 
planned state without the handi- 
caps that Capitalism must of neces- 
sity impose?” 
* * ” 

Can Business Govern Itself? By 
Edgar L. Heermance with an in- 
troduction by Gilbert H. Montague. 
(Harper & Bros.) In direct con- 
trast with Professor Tugwell’s 
book is this study of industrial 
planning. The author’s approach 
to his problem is expressed as fol- 
lows: 

“The book starts withthe pres- 
ent scene, and develops a realistic 
conception of the next step. Manu- 
facturers have learned a good deal 
about production control. Scientific 
management is extending from the 
corporation to the industry. It is 
this trend which I propose to trace. 
Radical steps for Government 
regulation might work and they 
might not. Voluntary co-operative 
effort offers an alternative, in line 
with the natural development of 
American business. The possibili- 
ties in that direction need to be 
surveyed.” 

Thus, while in the Tugwell book 
we have the assumption that the 
Government must exercise a fairly 
rigid control over any kind of in- 
dustrial planning, in this book we 
have a discussion of ways and 
means by which industry volun- 
tarily can help itself, with only 
such help from the Government as 
is necessary by the liberalization of 
laws now on the books. 

Says the author, “Given time 
enough and given a solution of the 
credit problem, national and inter- 
national, I see no reason why eco- 
nomic planning cannot be made to 
work on a voluntary basis. For 
the United States, the competitive 
system will be greatly modified, 
not through Congress or the radical 
reformers, but by co-operation and 
scientific management. Competi- 
tion, plus planning, if we achieve 
it, will prove a stronger combina- 
tion than any substitutes which 
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other countries may offer. It gives 
stability to production, along with 
elasticity and personal freedom.” 

* * * 

Principles of Effective Letter 
Writing. By Lawrence Campbell 
Lockley. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc.) While this is a revision of a 
previous book, Professor Lockley 
has rewritten large parts of it and 
has introduced new examples of 
good letters. The result is wnat 
amounts almost to a new book. 

Because the author has laid his 
main stress on the analysis of let- 
ters and practice in writing them, 
and has kept away from theory as 
far as possible, his book is that 
unusual combination, a good text- 
book and an excellent reference 
manual for the letter writer’s desk. 

* * * 


The Economics of Marketing. 
By Hugh B. Killough and Barring- 
ton Associates, Inc. (Harper & 
Bros.) Here is something new and 
needed in the literature of market- 
ing. Instead of taking up indi- 
vidual phases of the subject, the 
authors have attempted to paint 
against a broad economic back- 
ground the place of marketing in 
our distributional society and the 
possibilities for improvement in 
the future. 

It is not possible in the confines 
of small space to give an adequate 
picture of this thorough and com- 
prehensive work. Within its 600 
pages is comprised a_ thoughtful, 
keen analysis of marketing func- 
tions and agencies and some 
stimulating suggestions for the 


— 
Appointed by Radbill Oil 


Shepherd Knapp, until recently an ac- 
count executive with Paris & Peart, New 
York, has joined the Radbill Oil Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, as director of sales 
promotion. S. W. Gerber takes the title 
of assistant to the president in charge 
of sales and merchandising and Owen F. 
Thompson continues as advertising man- 
ager. 





Joins Jordan, Marsh 


Mrs. Milton Sunderland has resigned 
as merchandise consultant and account 
executive of Maurice M. Osborn, Adver- 
tising, Boston, to become home furnish 
ings fashionist of Jordan, Marsh 
Company, Boston department store. 
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elimination of some of the seem- 


ingly basic weaknesses of our 
present set-up. 

* * * 
Balanced Employment. By Lee 
Sherman Chadwick. (The Mac- 


millan Co.) Mr. Chadwick has 
cteated an interesting solution of 
the problems of unemployment. It 
is based on a Labor Control Com- 
mission made up of members ap- 
pointed by national trade associa- 
tions of all major branches of in- 
dustry including labor. Armed 
with statistical data gathered by 
the Government, this Commission 
is to work out some kind of flexible 
plan much similar to the various 
labor pool plans that have been 
proposed from time to time. The 
Commission is to recommend 
changes in working hours although 
it is to have nothing to say as to 
hourly rates to be paid workers. 
The plan is complicated but as ex- 
plained by Mr. Chadwick should 
offer an interesting basis for study 
on the part of those who are seek- 
ing to iron out the troubles of un- 
employment. 
* * 


The Technical Man Sells His 
Services. By Edward Hurst. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) This 
is an effort on the part of a man 
who has had considerable experi- 
ence in the industrial field to show 
technical men how they can sell 
their services rather than how they 
can make the usual conventional 
application for a job. A good book 
to place in the hands of unem- 
ployed technical men these days. 


+ 


Form Walquist and Gatteri 


Russell W. Walquist and Frank P. 
Gatteri have formed a new service at 
1658 Broadway, New York, to specialize 
in commercial radio programs and ad- 
vertising films. Mr. Walquist was for- 
merly with Electrical Research Products, 
Inc.; Mr. Gatteri with Imperial Pic- 
tures. 





Represent Whiting & Cook 


Whiting & Cook, Inc., paper con- 
verters, Holyoke, Mass., has appointed 
Edward C. Rohrs its representative in 
the Middle West. Hubert R. Boyce will 
represent the company in the larger 
cities west of Kansas City. 
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For twenty-five 
Let Us years agency com- 

Have Peace pensation has been 
a frequently recurring subject of 
controversy among advertisers, 
publishers and advertising agents. 
There have been several attempts 
to settle it, and these have usually 
resulted in free-for-all combats 
with no decision. The flare-ups 
have beet so numerous, in fact, 
that the interests of all have suf- 
fered more than they like to talk 
about. 

Six months or more ago, how- 
ever, the three elements got to- 
gether on a plan to settle once and 
for all whether the standard 15 per 
cent commission for agency service 
should be retained or whether it 
had defects which put it out of 
tune with the times. If it fell 
short, then away with it. If its 
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soundness were proved, more power 
to it. 

Professor James W. Young, an 
admittedly competent advertising 
authority, made a thorough inquiry 
with the object of reporting facts 
as he found them and applying the 
acid test. He had all the time he 
needed and plenty of money. Too, 
he had the backing of an unusually 
strong committee of eminent busi- 
ness men—R. R. Deupree, presi- 
dent of Procter & Gamble, repre- 
senting the advertisers; Lee 
Maxwell, president of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, representing 
publishers, and A. W. Erickson, 
chairman of the board of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., representing the 
agents. The road was open; the 
lid was off. 

He worked for months with a 
corps of skilled research assistants, 
spent thousands of dollars, and 
finally learned the facts. Last week 
he made his report, and the present 
system of fifteen and two is vigor- 
ously sustained. 

This ought to be quite enough, 
and Printers’ INK ventures to ex- 
press the fervent hope that the 
question is now settled for keeps. 

The report is not going to please 
everybody; no.report ever did or 
ever will. Some of the large ad- 
vertisers may still think 15 per cent 
of their appropriations running 
into the millions is too much com- 
pensation for what the agency 
does; they may still think the small 
advertiser is fattening upon them, 
with a consequent increase in gen- 
eral advertising cost. 

But business is a community, and 
advertising is a cosmopolitan force. 
None can have it all his way—not 
even to the extent of arrogating 
to himself all the benefits of his 
own advertising. Thus we believe 
Mr. Young is correct in his state- 
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ment that the flat rate which im- 
poses upon publishers and adver- 
tisers a share, in proportion to 
volume, of the total cost of the 
advertising service structure is 
either right for all or wrong for 
all. 

It is, of course, true that the 
small advertiser does get the bene- 
fits of first-class agency service 
that would be impossible were it 
not for the revenues accruing from 
the large accounts. 

But in serving him—helping him 
get started and perhaps making 
him also a large account in time— 
the agency proceeds exactly as 
does the insurance company. An 
insurance salesman gets a flat rate 
of commission whether he writes a 
policy for a thousand, five thou- 
sand or a million. Nobody ques- 
tions the righteousness of this. 
Furthermore it is the law. Also 
the principle applies to the rail- 
roads and other industries. 

Why, then, should not the same 
principle work in the case of the 
advertising agency? We believe 
it should, as otherwise the whole 
advertising structure is weakened 
to the detriment of all. 

Mr. Young, we think, establishes 
this beyond any reasonable doubt, 
and it makes good sense in addi- 
tion. 

The publisher—an indispensable 
part of the advertising structure— 
is glad to pay the flat 15 per cent 
rate regardless of size of account 
for these reasons as shown in the 
Young report: 

1—The agency guarantees its 
clients’ credit. Otherwise, pub- 
lishers would have incurred some 
stiff losses during the lean years 
just passed. 

2.—The agency develops perhaps 
95 per cent of new national adver- 
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tising business received by the pub- 
lisher. 

3.—The agency keeps the old ad- 
vertiser’s schedule going, and co- 
operates with him in making a 
continuous profit. 

4.—The agency handles the small 
advertiser at a loss, develops and 
builds him, and thus insures a 
steady flow of advertising. 

Anyway, neither the publisher, 
nor the agent nor the advertiser 
created this 15 per cent flat com- 
mission. Through a process of 
evolution and elimination it grew, 
through the years, out of the com- 
posite experiences of all three. 

These three got together in an 
honest effort to substitute some- 
thing better if it could be found 
or conjured into existence. 

But it was not found; the pres- 
ent system stands the test of being 
the best in sight for advertising as 
a whole. 

Mr. Young has finished a dif- 
ficult job in a workmanlike way. 

His verdict should be accepted, 
all internecine and fratricidal war 
stopped, and undivided attention 
given to the general development 
of advertising—a vital factor in 
business recovery. 

Let us have peace. For, in this 
case, with peace comes accomplish- 
ment. 


Charles W. Sil- 
cox, secretary and 


A Substitute 


That Is general sales 
Suicide manager of the 
Robeson Rochester Corporation, 


offers a new thought concerning 
price-cutting. Price-cutting, says 
Mr. Silcox, is “a substitute for 
advertising.” 

The remark sounds like a para- 
dox; but there’s more in it than 
meets the eye. 

To the man who looks upon ad- 
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vertising as an end in itself, it 
might seem that price-slashing, in- 
stead of operating to supplant 
advertising, actually operates to in- 
crease it. The manufacturer or 
merchant who cuts his prices al- 
ways seems to snatch up advertis- 
ing as if it were a megaphone with 
which to tell the world. 

Nor does such a man content 
himself with just a single bellow. 
Having cut his prices once and 
bellowed, he cuts them again, and 
again he bellows. By this time he’s 
having fun. He’s just found out 
how advertising ought to be used! 
Look at the reactions! Give ’em 
news! That’s the stuff to put into 
copy—price-news ! 

Meanwhile, of course—although 
thus far he’s blissfully unaware— 
he has climbed aboard one of those 
things called a descending spiral. 

More news? The public wants 
more? Give it to’em! Cut prices 
again! Man, this is what you call 
creative merchandising! This must 
be the stuff they call imagination- 
in-business. News? The way to 
give it to ’em is to make it. Whoo- 
pee! Cut ’em again, and let ’er 
roll! 

A descending spiral ends in a 
spinning point. Somewhere en route 
down the rcaring vortex there is a 
place where advertising ceases; for 
that whirling point at the bottom 
is the point of vanished profit. 

Diagrammatically, that point 
might be identified with the legend— 

“Dot marks the spot where the 
business was.” 

And an enterprise that might 
have lived and might have con- 
tinued to advertise is now in the 
hands of a banker, or a lawyer, or 
a junkman. 


When the pur- 


What Is chasing depart 
ee 2 ment takes over 


the buying of all 
advertising material as well as raw 
material, the business itself often 
suffers in various ways which don’t 
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show up on the requisition sheets. 

Many a time, the purchasing 
agent, in order to show how power- 
ful he is, does so much “smart 
buying” that he actually drives 
some suppliers out of the market. 

Let us say that a booklet is 
brought up to the advertising man- 
ager. In this case the purchasing 
department has, during the last six 
months, taken over all buying, even 
that for which the advertising 
manager was formerly responsi- 
ble. The booklet is supposed to 
have an appetite appeal. The pur- 
chasing agent gets the dummy and 
the idea, asks for competitive bids, 
then goes after the lowest bid to 
beat that supplier down. 

When the booklet finally appears 
it has been bought cheaply, but its 
whole idea has been destroyed by 
the fact that the chiseler in the 
purchasing department has chiseled 
the price down so low that the 
whole reason for sending out the 
booklet has been lost. 

There has always been some 
struggle between the advertising 
manager and the purchasing de- 
partment, but in these days when 
every budget cut has led to another 
hop on the advertising manager’s 
neck, the situation is worse. 

The maker of a _ point-of-sale 
display or the producer of a book- 
let comes with an idea, a definitely 
worked out plan. He has mixed 
brains with his raw material. The 
idea is taken, the bid handed out 
competitively, the lowest bidder 
beaten to his knees and another 
smart buying job has been accom- 
plished. This method eventually 
leads to the killing off of the sup- 
plier who has something more than 
price to sell. As long as ideas and 
alertness in service are valuable 
ingredients to the finished job, it is 
not smart buying to destroy them 
by big stick methods. 

Labor and management have 
both agreed that the chiseler has 
retarded recovery. It is time his 
wings were clipped. 
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The Little 











Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE human race being what it 

is, large sections of the pub- 
lic have developed the unfathom- 
able but no less feverish desire to 
acquire pictures of radio stars. 
This craving for likenesses of Kate 
Smith, Jessica Dragonette, Ed 
Wynn, the Colonel and, Bud and 
other radio luminaries has always 
been a little mystifying to the 
Schoolmaster who believes in let- 
ting well enough—and bad enough, 
for that matter—alone. 

Nevertheless, this craving, like 
the tobacco habit, is present in 
large numbers of persons who have 
been educated at the taxpayers’ 
expense. What to do about it, has 
been a problem that has agitated 
the already-agitated breasts of nu- 
merous manufacturers. 

Some of them solved the prob- 
lem by mailing the so-called por- 
traits directly from the studio or 
the company’s home office. Others 
felt that it is an excellent idea to 
have the listeners call at the local 
retailer thereby demonstrating to 
him the tremendous power of ad- 
vertising and, incidentally, selling 
a couple of cans of the product. In 
some cases local retailers have been 





inexcusably unsympathetic toward 
the whole thing. 

In the first place, they either had 
too many pictures or not enough 
Secondly, some fool clerk is usually 
prone to mislaying the portraits or 
maybe he just spills some vinegar 
on them. 

The Nash Coffee Company has 
found an interesting solution to the 
whole problem. Let L. O. Isackson, 
vice-president of the company, ex- 
plain : 

“Many grocers resent the trouble 
of distributing pictures or other 
advertising matter when radio 
listeners are asked to go to their 
dealer for the pictures. Further- 
more, with a territory as large as 
ours, it is extremely difficult to send 
salesmen around to every merchant 
with a stock of pictures. 

“We considered having the con- 
sumer write to us for a picture, but 
as there is nothing about our metal 
can that a consumer can send as 
proof of purchase, we finally dis- 
carded this idea. 

“Finally, it occurred to me that 
the can itself was the ideal way to 
distribute the pictures. I found that 
by printing the picture on a cir- 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 





Staggering Statistics 
With Washington noncha- 
lantly throwing billions 
around, a picayune figure 
like 3,356 seems hardly 


worth mentioning. Never- 
theless, our Reader Service 
Department is proud of the 
fact that it handled tbat 
many inquiries during the 
first three months of the 
year. This department an- 
swered 1,275 letters, 1,589 
telephone calls and received 
192 visitors. Handled 13,671 
inquiries in 1932. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The Question Box 


The questions our readers fling 
at us offer a valuable guide to 
trends of thought in the commer- 
cial world. Here is a partial list 
of topics on which we were asked 
to furnish information in the 
space of two weeks: 


Advertising Allowances 

Selective Selling 

Changing Package Design 

Consumer Contests 

Meeting Price Competition 

Free Deals 

Premiums As Sales Aids 

Adding New Products 

Private Brands 

Compensating Salesmen 

Value of Continuous Advertising 

Putting Employees on the Sales Staff 

Consignment Selling 

Operation of Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment 

Co-operative Advertising 

Bringing Out New Models 

Collection Methods 

Getting Sales Leads from Customers 

Counter and Store Displays 

Cutting Waste in Dealer Helps 

Recipe Booklets 

Sampling Plans 

Selling to Chain Stores 

Getting Jobber Co-operation 

Handling Salesmen’s Expenses 

A + 7) for cal 

Package Inserts 

Selling the Juvenile Market 

Securing Professional Endorsement 

Conventions for Salesmen 

Use of Color on Merchandise 

Sales Letter Writing 

Testing Advertising Copy 

Handling Mailing Lists 

Radio Advertising Technique 

Educating Dealers and Clerks 

Finding New Uses 

Selling the Home Market 

Industrial Selling 

Space Buying 

Advertising Appropriation Plans 

Routing Salesmen 

How to Select a Trade-Mark 

Fighting Brands 

Advertising Portfolios 
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cular piece of cardboard, just 
A Modern Slant slightly larger than the circle 





On Aavertising’s 
Basic Principles 


PRACTICAL 
ADVERTISING 


Fundamentals and Applications 


By HERBERT FIELD KING 
William B. Remington Agency 
Springfield, Mass. 


A comprehensive book on modern ad- 
vertising, treating it not as an isolated 
technique, but as part of the general 
sales plan, covering everything from 
markets to media, including chap- 
ters on ‘The Advertising Department 
of the Advertiser’ and ‘““‘What’s Next 
in Advertising.’"” A valuable new book 
for Advertising men, manufacturers 
and students. $2.50 


D. APPLETON ann COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 














Net paid circulation 


18,446 


(A.B.C. December 31, 1932) 
Advertising Rates: Page, 
$135; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one 
inch, minimum, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a line, 
minimum order $3.75. 
PRINTERS’ INK 
(Weekly) 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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made by the rim of our can on the 
top, this picture could be pressed 
into the circle of the can and would 
remain there. By slight effort the 
picture could be lifted out un- 
harmed. 

“This was the method we finally 
decided to use. It also gave us the 
advantage of allowing us to inter- 
est purchasers of our coffee, who 
were not listeners to the radio pro- 
gram, to tune in on our program. 

“The demand for our coffee im- 
mediately increased. The day after 
the first announcement of the 
picture went on the air we felt a 
decided tug on our coffee at the 
factory. Merchants called us on 
the telephone asking for more 
coffee. One large chain telephoned 
for extra coffee to be rushed to its 
stores. 

“Out-of-town dealers wrote in 
asking us to rush them coffee with 
the pictures. Since we have been 
making this offer over the air, we 
have opened many new accounts.” 

For the convenience of radio- 
minded members of the Class the 
Schoolmaster appends a picture 
showing the method the Nash com- 
pany is using. 

* + * 


Two hours after the Kentucky 
Derby was run, the results were 
made the subject of timely copy in 
a large space newspaper advertise- 
ment of Levy Bros., Louisville re- 
tailer. Copy carried a large photo- 
graph picturing the actual dash of 
Broker’s Tip, the winner, past the 
finish line. 

Within the two hours, the photo- 
graph was developed, a cut made, 
and sent to the composing room of 
the paper, page locked up, maf 
made, casted and put on the presses. 
Text of the advertisement, pre- 
pared beforehand, tied up this last- 
minute news to the fact that Levy 
Bros. know what satisfaction there 
is in picking a winner, that this 
firm had picked a winner years ago 
when it became a distributor for 
Hart Schaffner & Marx clothing. 

The Schoolmaster, asked whether 
this is a record in getting news into 
an advertisement, passes the ques- 
tion on to the Class. He thinks 
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pretty good time was made but he 
has learned that the Classroom is 
one place not to boast about 
records, 

* * . 

From a little, typewritten house 
magazine of the Union Bag & 
Paper Company the Schoolmaster 
has clipped the following item 
which should be of interest to sales 
executives and salesmen in every 
line : 

“Occasionally every salesman 
should pause a moment and ana- 
lyze those cases where he failed to 
secure an order he was after. An 
honest, non-alibiing appraisal should 
soon result in an immeasurably 
improved sales technique. Here are 
three questions to ask yourself 
about recent instances. 

“1. Did I call without knowing 
anything about the prospect’s busi- 
ness or needs? 

“2. Was the last order lost to a 
firm, whose price was lower be- 
cause I didn’t have enough facts 
to prove my product worth the 
money ? 

“3. Had I neglected my prospect 
too long—a competitive salesman 
beat me to it because he was there 
asking for the order?” 

To the Schoolmaster it seems 
that these questions are just about 
the three most fundamental ex- 
planations of why orders are lost. 

* * * 


The F. M. Hoyt Shoe Corpora- 
tion recently issued a broadside that 
created unusual interest among 
dealers. The company believes this 
interest is due to its effort to get 
out of the beaten track in describ- 
ing its products. 

The center spread is taken up 
with illustrations of various models 
of Beacon Shoes. Beside each shoe 
is listed its number, its name, the 
leathers in which it is furnished, 
sizes and the price. 

In addition there is one para- 
graph of text in the space that is 
usually employed by the shoe manu- 
facturer saying something like “This 
is a snappy number. Should go well 
for the Spring” or, “This model 
should be in great demand.” 

Instead of the old bromides, the 
Hoyt company has _ substituted 
breezily written informative para- 
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‘ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
COMPENSATION 


James W. Y oung 


This is the ae Young Report as 
presented to the committee which rep- 
resented equally advertisers, agencies, 
and publishers. Just completed after 
six months, it is an impartial and 
complete study of the commission 
system in all its ramifications. $5.00 


Order direct from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 


























Unique 
Advertising / 
Novelty e 


Fan-Map 
World’s Fair 


@ 4-color accurate picture map 
by Ralph Fletcher Seymour 
@ 1-2-3-4-color ad on reverse 


@ Novel design usable f fan 


lied for) 





@ Great souvenir a 
@ Available in 100,000 lots 
@ Unusually low price 


Wire or write for particulars 


The St. Dunstan Press 
2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Telephone, CALumet 5620 
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AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


One of the smaller 
N. Y. agencies wants 
a good all-round ad- 
vertising man, well 
educated, well bred, in 
the neighborhood of 30. 
Address “H,” Box 76, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















WANTED: Service and produc- 
tion man with advertising agency 
training. Knowledge of directing 
and buying photography and other 
art work would be valuable; con- 
tact experience with good accounts 
essential. 

State age, religion, employment 
details including exact work, sal- 
ary and length of service covering 
last six years. All replies will be 
held in strict confidence. 


Address 


G. M., Box 75, Printers’ Ink. 








Graybar Building 


We've shrunk; our space hasn’t 
who wants four year balance on 
lease for 1200 feet at real bar- 
gain so we can move to smaller 
quarters? Room 1026. 














Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 


Your Plates or Ours 


Shopping New 
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graphs such as the following: 
“Combining good looks with 


wonderful fitting qualities. The 
office wit named it the Haig be- 
cause it makes your feet feel peace- 
ful.” 

“We select only the skins from 
sport model calves with difficult 
dispositions for this shoe. They’re 
husky, believe us!” 

“J. Pierpont Cudahy Armour 
himself keeps careful check of the 
best mannered calves—those who 
are most particular about their per- 
sonal habits We buy the skins for 
4084’s.” 





New Addresses 


The Southerner, 29 Pryor St., Atlanta 

Bakers Review, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York. 

The Econostat, 21 West St., New 
York. 

The American Review, formerly The 
Bookman, 218 Madison Ave., New York. 

Holiand’s Magazine and Farm and 
Ranch, Chicago office, 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

The Billboard, New York office, Palace 
Theater Building, 1564 Broadway. 

George G. Curtis, publishers’ repre- 
outatien, 8 South ichigan Avenue, 
Chicag 

The Ethridge Company, The Archi- 
tect’s Building, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York. 

Woman’s World, Eastern advertising 
offices, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Williamson & Bradburn, publishers’ 
representatives, 413 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 

H. Charles Sieck, Inc., Ltd., Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce Building, 
1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Louis Keiser Press, 318 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


To Head Peoria Club 


Nominations for officers of the Peoria, 
Iil., Advertising and Selling Club have 
been made as follows: President, Frank 
E. Mehrings; vice-president, Edgar L. 
Bill; secretary-treasurer, William Kin- 
sall; associate secretary, Floyd Shannon. 
George Hughes, Frank Stewart, Roscoe 
Herget and Herman Smith were nomi- 
nated for directors. Nominations virtually 
assure election to office. 


With Woodrow Press 


Ronald C. Crawford, who has been 
with the New York staff of the hye A 
Clement Company, has joined the sales 
staff of the Woodrow Press, now located 
at 227 East 45th Street, New York. 
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payable in advance. 





Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum 
Classified ads 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Long Island Newspaper, complete with 
job printing plant and business for sale, 
on easy terms. For further information 
call A. C, Flamman, 160 Broadway, New 
York Cty, phone REctor 2-4274. 


Excellent future for single man, under 
30, Christian, agency exp., ability develop 
new accounts for small 15-yr. est. agency 
mfg. city, near N. Y. Must finance self 
until new business pays salary. If right 
man, will take into firm later. Box 899, 
Printers’ Ink. 





FOR SALE ' 
Prosperous Newspaper Auditing Business, 
headquarters Chicago, Illinois. Address 
Charles E. McGuire, 33 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, or H. J. Prud- 
den, 270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Wanted: Intelligent and aggressive sales- 
man with knowledge of chemical industry 
who can assist established publication to 
broaden its field by his contacts with 
firms selling bases and equipment used in 
varnish, lacquer and other chemical con- 





HELP WANTED 





Experienced Lithographic Selesman 
wanted by large Chicago lithograph house 

must have established trade and clien- 
tele—give complete outline of experience, 
age and salary desired in letter. Box 891, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Manufacturer of nationally known goods 
could use services of an experienced, en- 
ergetic traveling salsman to act as As- 
sistant Sales Manager in contacting, stim- 
ulating and enthusing a small sales force. 
Good future for a real worker. Address 
Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 





Three Producers Wanted—Essential you 
know Southeast to fill one of these jobs 
with large, well-established fine printing 
establishment. If your background in- 
cludes direct mail and printing experi- 
ence, so much the better. One of the 
three salesmen chosen will qualify as sales 
manager; jobs offer salary and commis- 
sion and permanent connection to real 
sales producers. Make your letter 
detailed and address 


Box 889 
Printers’ Ink Weekly 


TAG SALESMAN 


to be groomed for managership of our 
New York City office. We are one of the 
largest, oldest and best known tag manu- 
facturers offering a real opportunity with- 
out a fancy title. Very moderate salary 
paid during training until we have proof 
£ your ability to handle such an opening. 
From then on it is up to you on straight 
commission. You must know how to 
tackle the New York market with such a 
line and not only be able to secure orders 
inder fire of heavy competition, but be 
able to show your junior salesmen how to 
lo likewise. A leader, worker, salesman 
ready to tackle a real job for the long 
pull, able and willing to begin on the bot- 
tom and build for the future. Tell us in 
letail everything we should know about 
yourself. This is “hard tack” and no 
“blue-sky.” Box 893, Printers’ Ink. 








g industries. Box 898, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TRACING CARTOONS. For your Mime- 
ograph Stencils or Master Sheets. 30 
sheets. Hundreds of figures. New Price 
only $3.50. Write for sample. M. S. 
Bush, 52 W. Chippewa, Buffalo, N. Y. 


James Madison, established vaudeville 
author, issues a Monthly y Service 
for radio programs. $3 copy; $30 annually. 
Also exclusive programs and continuities 
to order. 465 S. Detroit St., Los Angeles. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist, 27, with creative ability, 

seeks position. Experience prefer- 

able to large salary. Does lettering, 

pen. wash, etc. Samples. Box 897, 
rinters’ Ink. 


Artist—Figure, layout, lettering and air 
brush photo-retouching of highest type. 
Free lance, full or part time. Can go 
Box 890, 








anywhere. Moderate salary. 
Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted a Start in Advertising—N.Y.U. 
night student of advertising and selling. 
Some production and sales experience. 
5 I no object. Box 895, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 





Artist—Age 32, reliable, 12 years’ ex- 
perience on a high type of illustra- 
tion, creative layout and _ lettering. 
Desires connection in New York. Box 
896, Printers’ Ink. 





Graduate Washington Univ. and Univ. 
Penn. Schools Business Administration, 
age 28, Protestant, 6 years junior sales 
executive experience, has been constantly 
employed and now permanent posi- 
tion in New York City but wishes make 
connection nearer home in Mid-West, 
preferably vicinity Kansas City. East- 
ern and Mid-Western references avail- 
able. Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 
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eS = S THINGS 
NOT MENTIONED IN 
A PRINTING BID! 


a figures on a printing bid 
never tell the complete story! There are too many 
essentials to better printing service which cannot 
be priced in actual dollars. Yet, these mean much 
to the buyer of printing. 


CFor instance, there is no charge in 
our estimates for Experience—and this certainly 
is important! Likewise, our estimate does not men- 
tion such essentials as: Pride in workmanship — 
reputation for good printing—care given to details 
—record of keeping promises—reliability in mak- 
ing delivery dates. 


Au these are important in saving 
you time and money. They are necessarily a part 
of better printing service. You can be certain of 
all these by calling Charles Francis Press FIRST. 


MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL & RESORT 


advertisers during the first 
four months of this year 
placed more of their adver- 
tising lineage in the Chicago 
Tribune than in the next 
three Chicago newspapers 
combined. 


Chicuge Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


DEADLINE! Tell your 
travel or resort story to 
more than 900,000 fami- 
lies on Sunday, June II, 
in the Chicago Tribune 
Travel and Resort Direc- 
tory! Forms close June 7 
Write, wire, or phone 
today. 
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